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MEN WANTED. 

Men, for To-day’s hard toil and battle! 

Knights were well in the feudal days;— 
Kings, when the people were dumb as cattle;— 

Priests, when the lie was means of grace; 
Dancing-masters, when morals were manners; 

Schemers in ink, when the swerd was a pen; 
But now, when God lifts up his banners, 

And calls for the best,—send us men! send us 

men! 


Send us men for the desk and the altar, 

Men who ure fearless of councils and bans, 
Never with righteousness daring to palter, 

Orthodox, rather in God’s sight than man’s: 
Men who assume no clerical mastership, 

Bring man’s servants and God’s honest free- 


men, 
Knowing that lordship agrees not with pastor- 


ship 
Men whose first duty,is always to le men. 


Send us men for the public stations, 
_Leal and honest and brave and wise; 
Thoughtful beyond their pay and their rations; 
Parleying never with traitors and spies; 
Men whose works and promises tally; 
Men who build upon principles grand; 
Learning of Christ, not of Machiavelli, 
What to enact and how to command. 


Send us men for the private places, 
Tradesmen and craftsmen and tillers of sod, 
Men with sympathies large as the race is, 
Loyal to fatherland, freedom, and God; 
Loyal in spite of high taxes and prices; 
Lavishing life, kindred, fortune—all these, 
Rather than sell in humanity’s crisis, 
Liberty’s birthright for pottage of peace. 





Teaching Geography in Primary Schools 


or Classes. 


BY PROF. D. N. CAMP. 


HE question, ‘* How can Geo- 
graphy best be taught?” has 
been asked so many times by 

‘pe teachers and others, that a few 
$3 hints upon the subject may not 
be unacceptable. 

Assuming, without taking time or 
space for argument, that the object of 
this study is two-fold: to discipline the 
mind by developing its faculties, and to 
furnish it with useful information, we 
may be certain that that method will be 
most successful which harmonizes best 
with the natural development of the 
mental powers, and tends to impart, in 
the shortest time, that geographical 
knowledge which is most important and 
indispensable to the highest well being 
of the individual and of society. 

Two questions will be asked by the 
honest and faithful teacher. First, what 
are the capabilities of the child’s mind? 
and second, what are its more imme- 
diate wants in reference to a knowledge 
of the world? 

Mental philosophers tell us that per- 
ception is the first stage of intelligence. 
Though all the faculties may exist in a 
rudimentary condition from its first 
dawn in the mind, the perceptive facul- 
ties are earliest developed, and their 
culture eminently belongs to primary 
education. These faculties are brought 
into action mainly through the senses 
and by observation of the natural world. 
There is at once open to the primary 
teacher a wide field, presenting a great 
number and variety of objects, any one 
of which might be selected for study, 
but as our special subject is geography, 
all will be omitted which do not relate 
to this branch. 

In teaching young children, it should 
ever be borne in mind that concrete 
knowledge precedes that which is ab- 
stract, and that all new ideas must be 
brought into relation with those already 
possessed by the child: that is, we must 





proceed from the known to the un- 
known, and in teaching geography, 
necessarily, from home abroad. 

As geography includes a description 
of the earth and the changes wrought 
upon it by man, it is very properly di- 
vided into physical, or that which re- 
lates to nature, and political, or that 
which relates to man. Without ex- 
pressing any opinion here, upon the 
relative importance of these two divis- 
ions, there can be little doubt that phys- 
ical geography should be first in order 
of study. The elementary ideas which 
serve as the basis of all instruction in 
physical geography are form and _ posi- 
tion. The child, either at home or at 
school, that is prepared to take lessons 
in this study, is supposed to be ac- 
quainted with the common terms which 
are used in connection with these ele- 
mentary ideas, as *‘ circular, square, up, 
down, right, left,” etc., and to be famil- 


iar with the common objects around him. 


The first lesson with the primary class 
would consist principally of a pleasant 
conversation about those objects, listen- 
ing to the remarks of the children and 
questioning them, to ascertain how much 
of the geography of their own homes is 
clearly and distinctly apprehended by 
them, and this should determine the 
starting point in the course of lessons. 
With quite young children, it would 
be best to speak of the distinction 
between the solid and fluid parts of the 
earth, or land and water. Then a por- 
tion of the level land near would be se- 
lected, described, and the term Ap/azz be 
given. Next, the distinction between 
level land and that which is broken or 
uneven, would be pointed out, and some 
marked elevation would serve to illus- 
trate the term A277 or mountain. The 
relation of hills or mountains to each 
other, and to the narrow plains or 
level land frequently enclosed between 
them would be noticed and the term 
valley given. The child has then in 
these three objects, ‘* plain, hill or moun- 
tain, and valleys,” the elementary ideas 
necessary to interpret and explain the 
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entire land surface of the globe. He 
will find continents and islands, and 
countries, all characterized by the pres- 
ence or absence of those definite objects. 
In a similar manner, the attention of the 
child or class would be directed to some 
convenient body of water; if possible, 
one well known and often seen by the 
class. In some cases, the presence of 
the ocean or some of its parts, as a bay, 
gulf, or sea, affords an opportunity to in- 
troduce such subjects at once ; but in the 
utbsence of these, the nearest stream of 
water or pond, would form the basis of 
successive lessons on the waters of the 
sarth. As from the level portion of 
the land first studied, the mind may, by 
gradual steps, take in and comprehend 
all the plains and deserts of the globe, 
and from the hill, the mountains; so 
also the brock or pond may serve as a 
basis for a description of all the bodies 
of water. 

The relations of bodies of land and 
water might next be given, gradually 
developing the faculties of compar- 
ison and primitive judgment, and giv- 
ing the terms, continent and island, 
cape, peninsula, shore, coast, strait, etc. 

The capacities of the pupils and the 
circumstances by which they are sur- 
rounded, would determine the character 
of these lessons. The successive steps 
should be short and easy, and have an 
evident relation to each other, proceed- 
ing gradually but constantly from the 
known to the unknown. The soil and 
its characteristics, as fertile or sterile; 
the productions, both vegetable and 
mineral, the climate and other features 
of the child’s home, or town or State 
in which he lives, would be subjects of 
lessons until he is so familiar with the 
objects and characteristics of the coun- 
try about him, that he is prepared to go 
to other States or countries, and from 
their relation to his own, and by a pro- 
per exercise of the imagination, become 
acquainted with them. For this study 








a map is necessary, but before present- | 


ing an outline of the country to the child, 
care should be taken to see that he has 
a correct idea of a map, so that it be- 


comes a true representation of the coun- | 
tries and places in nature, which are de- | 


picted upon it. The points of the com- 
pass should be explained ; the direction 
of known objects from each other should 


| 
| 


be given in the language of topography | 


as “‘ North, South, East or West,” etc. ; 


| 


distance and size should be taught by 
the use of convenient units applied in all 
cases first, to a portion of the street or 
country under the child’s eye. Then a 
map of the school yard, a portion of the 
district, town, or city, should be made 
on the black-board or paper, the child 
or class determining from observation 
where different objects should be lo- 
eated; this might in the first case be 
copied by the pupils, but they should 
also be taught to construct simple maps 
themselves, from the objects in nature 
and places to be represented. The maps 
used should be outline maps, without 
the names of places or natural objects. 
These places or objects are to be learned 
by their form or position, and to be re- 
membered by their locality and associ- 
ation. 

It is believed that a class of pupils 
thus taught the elements of geography 
in the primary school, will be found to 
have made healthful progress in the de- 
velopment of the mental faculties. Per- 
ception, memory and imagination have 
been brought into exercise ; the eye has 
been trained, attention has been culti- 
vated, habits of careful observation have 
been forming, and at the same time the 
pupils have been taught the correct 
meaning and use of geographical terms, 
have acquired definite knowledge of the 
world about them, of their own town, 
State or country, and are now prepared, 
by the aid of good outline maps and 
other helps, to go on rapidly and suc- 
cessfully in a course of proper mental 
training, and in the acquisition of geo- 
graphical knowledge. 

RELATES, OO 

“THE mind occupied with great 
ideas will best perform small duties. 
The divinest views of life penetrate 
most clearly into the meanest emergen- 
cies. So far from Jetty principles 
being best suited to petty trials, the 
noblest ideas taking up their abode with 
us can alone sustain well the daily toils 
of life. To keep the house of the soul 
in due order and pure, a God must come 
down and dwell within as servant of all 
its work.” 


sesh emi raaala alas pivcncsies 

Many of our farmers’ wives are among 
the best housekeepers in the land, pos- 
sessing that good sense, vigor of mind, 
native delicacy of taste or tact, and firm 
consciousness, which gift the character 
with power to attempt anything that 
duty demands. 





HINTS ON LIBRARY ECONOMY. 


BY J. J. BAILEY. 






a iN F the requisite qualifications of a 
good Librarian, and the onerous 





\ 


nature of his duties, the public 
has very little conception. He 
is popularly supposed to pass his 


ao 


ink 


t 


Gyr 


9 


7 


time in literary indulgence ind 
the 


cares which beset ordinary busy mor- 


easy indolence; to be free from 
tals; to lead, on the whole, in all but a 
pecuniary respect, a very agreeable and 
enviable life. Now the fact is that there 
is scarcely to be found on the face of the 
earth a more assiduous drudge. a more 
frequently perplexed and more sorely 
overtasked individual than the librarian 
of a flourishing Library. Every volume 
is to him a care, every reader an anviety. 
every publisher’s list a torment. The 
fate of Tantalus is his; each book at 
his hand, each pamphlet at his elbow. 
awakens in him a hunger and thirst for 
knowledge which they, themselves, for- 
bid him to gratify, by the multifarious 
duties they impose upon him. 

A memorial presented to the City 
Council in 1865 by the Trustees of the 
Public Library of Boston, sets forth 
the 
qualities and duties of a Librarian. It 
says: 


clearly and concisely necessary 


‘*The reason why an officer compe- 
tent to such a place is rarely to be found, 
We have in the United 
States very few large libraries, in which 
to train such men; and yet the service 
imposed on them is one that demands 


is obvious. 


skill, faculties, and culture rarely to be 
found anywhere. To mention only a 
few of the qualifications that are abso- 
lutely indispensable in this office. we 
may say that, without reasonable ques- 
tion, it demands— 

*““;,—A man fit to determine what 
books in great numbers shall be bought 
every year, not only in this country, but 
in all the principal countries in Europe. 

‘¢2,—It demands a man fit to deter- 
mine how these thousands of books, as 
they arrive, shall be arranged on their 
appropriate shelves, so as to stand in 
the most convenient relations to their 
respective subjects, and so as to be most 
easily referred to and used by the public. 

‘¢ 3,—It demands a man fit to prepare 
and carry through the press the various 
catalogues of all thest books, as well 
as to decide, in each catalogue, under 
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what class and in what way the presence 
in the Library of every book it contains 
may best be made known, so as to 
render the entire collection easily and 
pleasantly accessible to the entire com- 
munity, young and old, women as well 
as men. 

‘¢4.—The Librarian must also be a 
man able to arrange and order on a 
good system, the various work of the 
many different persons employed as his 
assistants, both in cataloguing and in 
circulating the books; and he must be 
able to oversee them kindly and ascer- 
tain whether their work, running into 
almost endless perplexing details, is 
well or ill done, faithfully or carelessly. 

‘+5. He must, moreover, be able to 
give assistance to many persons fre- 
quenting the Library for purposes of 
research on subjects of consequence to 
them, and to indicate to such persons 
the books that contain the information 
they need—a service which requires 
not only great knowledge but pleasant 
manners. 

** These duties are very important and 
burthensome, and they can be fulfilled 
only by a man of thorough culture, of 
ready resources, and of a conciliating, 
agreeable character.” 

Mr. Edwards, in his ‘**‘ Memoirs of 
Libraries,” gives us some interesting 
statements in reference to the adminis- 
tration of the British Museum. The 
salary of the Principal Librarian was 
in 1858, he tells us, £1200. This, in 
our country, and at the present advanced 
rate of wages, would be equivalent to 
about $10,000. The total expenditure 
in that year for salaries was £18,660, 
or, by the method of computation just 
applied, $155,500. He then goes on 
to say: “If to any reader this annual 
sum should appear startingly large, the 
impression will vanish on a detailed 
acquaintance with the work which has 
to be done and with the manner in which 
it is done. No public money is more 
efficiently and thoroughly earned than 
are the salaries of the Officers and Ser- 
vants of the British Museum. In the 
evidence given to the Commission of 
Inquiry (1848-’49) by Dr. John Edward 
Gray, there are some weighty observa- 
tions which have by no means lost their 
force and aptness. It is still true that 
the salaries of the Assistants are very 
low as compared with those given in 
the Public Offices. The salaries of the 


“vice.” 





higher Officers are also very small com- 
pared with other establishments. I con- 
sider a Retiring Pension—says Dr. Gray 
—when from age and declining health 
the Officers can no longer fully execute 
their duties, one of the greatest wants 
in the Institution. I need only refer to 
the fact of the deplorable state of mental 
disease which has existed among several 
of the Officers of the Institution. Dur- 
ing the time that I have been connected 
with it, s¢x of the Officers have left or 
died under mental disease. Being a 
medical man myself, and paying a good 
deal of attention to mental diseases, I 
can state that this is a proportion which 
is unknown among literary or scientific 
men in general. It is a question of a 
very serious nature. Zhere have been 
more who have died or left under such 
a malady than have died from other 
causes during the period of my ser- 
(VWemoirs of Libraries, vol. 
2, pp- 955-8.) 

Should any one seek a position as 
Librarian with a view to escaping the 
drudgery of a laborious life, or with the 
more honorable purpose of studying a 
profession during his intervals of duty, 
one of three things will be likely to 
happen: either he will pursue his orig- 
inal design to its accomplishment—but 
it will be to the utter neglect of his 
official duties; or he will abandon that 
design and turn librarian in good earn- 
est; or, he will seek to serve at once 
his two masters, get very sick of his 
bargain, and find, in the end, that he 
has served neither. I do not, of course, 
allude to libraries of a few hundred 
volumes, that are kept open only a few 
Nor would I 


seek to dissuade any one from adopting 


hours on stated days. 


the bibliographer’s as his vocation; 
learning its rudiments in the incipiency 
of a library; devoting his energies to 
that library’s expansion, and rising with 
it till, perhaps, he dies in the harness, 
as so many librarians have done, from 
an overstrain ‘of his mental faculties. 
The life of man is one of labor in this 
world, of reward in the next. Of two 
men, one of whom dies young from 
overwork, while the other lives long, 
accomplishing far less in fifty years of 
mature life than the former in twenty, 
the fate of the shorter lived is the pre- 
ferable. The Librarian’s work survives 
him; it continues to aid in educating 
and elevating the generations that suc- 





ceed his own ; he is a public benefactor, 
and the incense of his labors will float 
upward to him and fill his rested spirit 
with delight. But to earn that final 
reward, he must be faithful at his post, 
untiring, painstaking, self-denying — 
giving all his energies to his duty. 

My aim in the present argument and 
that preceding it has not been to advo- 
cate the payment of large salaries to 
Librarians, although I have endeavored 
to show that the Librarian’s duties are 
onerous and should be well paid for ; 
what I principally recommend is that 
the corps of assistants be made sufh- 
ciently large to allow the chief librarian 
to devote his valuable time to those 
labors which are, at once, the most im- 
portant of his office, and the least possi- 
ble to be performed by any one but 
himself. 





Teach the Multiplication Table Prac- 
tically. 


BY II. H. MERRILL. 


Tue following numerical anomalies 
aid in interesting scholars to practice 
with this mathematical lever: 

If all the digits except 8 be written 
in direct order, and multiplied by one 
g, the product will be in 1’s; if by two 
g’s, or 18, in 2’s, etc. 

If written in inverted order, the 8 in- 
cluded, and multiplied as before, the 
extremes of each product will indicate 
the multiplier used, and the intervening 
figures will descend regularly as the 
multiplier increases, from § to o. 

Take at pleasure any number as 18, 
36, 369, the sum of whose digits is 9 
or two or more times 9, and multiply 
either by any whole number; the sum 
of the digits of the product will also be 
g or two or more times 9. The child 
will be interested to perceive that when 
he multiplies any one of these several 
numbers by azy number he pleases, and 
crosses out any figure he pleases from 
the product, that you can tell ina mo- 
ment what figure he crossed out. Of 
course, the sum of the digits given is 
to be taken from g, or two or more times 
g. Uncle Jo Gardner, a New York 
hunter, won many a ‘‘ treat” by under- 
standing this principle. 

Boonville, 1869. 


— 
7? 





Ir is a glory to think in the right 
direction ; it is a greater glory to speak 
out a new thought for the first time, 
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Colleges of Agriculture and the Mechanic 
Arts. 


ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT WHITE, OF THE CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY. 








RESIDENT WHITE delivered 
in February last, before the Ag- 
ricultural Society of New York, 
one of the admirable 
addresses ever made on _ the 

Y subject of Agricultural Educa- 
tion. 


most 


The opinions of no other man in 
this country are entitled to so much 
consideration on this subject. The State 
of New York gave her whole land 
grant of 990,000 acres to the Cornell 
University. Mr. White was chosen 
President, and prior to the organization 
of the institution, traveled in Europe and 
America to make careful personal 
examination and inspection of all insti- 
tutions of the kind. His object was to 
collect the best experience of the world, 
so that he might make no mistake in the 
organization of the great university 
over which he was to preside. 

His views are peculiarly approprite to 
our condition here in Missouri, and well 
deserve the consideration of our Legis- 
lature. We present a few extracts from 
the address, which is all our limits per- 
mit: 

*“* First,” he says, ‘* we must not fritter 
away our resources for advanced scien- 
tific, industrial and general education on 
primary education which is given better 
by farms, shops, public schools and 
academies.” 

‘* Secondly, there must be concentra- 
tion of means for advanced education. 
Such institutions as we need, and must 
have, demand a great outlay. There 
must be the best professors, buildings, 
libraries, cabinets, collections of models, 
apparatus, machines; there must be 
farms and shops, all of the best. Todo 
all this requires much money. To 
secure this, we must keep educational 
funds together. We must not fritter 
away the funds of the State upon several 
institutions. It is not enough to have a 
professor of Agricultural Chemistry and 
of Mechanic Arts. You want professors 
brought together, with ample educa- 
tional material of every sort.” 

‘*¢ Happily in regard to the industrial 
institutions recently formed in conse- 
quence of the Congressional grant, 
every State, with one or two exceptions, 
has adopted the policy of concentration. 

“‘ Thirdly, there must be no policy 





which confesses the inferiority of scien- 
tific industrial education. Here some 
wretched mistakes have been made. 
A very common and _ lamentable 
error has been to separate Agricultural 
Colleges from others—to put them into 
remote corners by themselves. They 
have thus come to be regarded as the 
inferior college of an inferior caste. The 
State of Pennsylvania separated her 
Agricultural Department from all 
others, and then relegated it to an unat- 
tractive region—remote from any settle- 
ment, remote from any line of travel, 
demanding not only hard and difficult 
railway travel, but at all times of the 
year teaming over ten miles of wretched 
roads —and the people of that State 
wonder that their Agricultural College 
is not more successful ! 

“The State of Michigan did much 


the same thing. It indeed gave its 


Agricultural College an excellent Fac-° 


ulty; and they have achieved much 
success, considering their means; but 
infinitely better would it have been to 
combine that Agricultural College with 
their noble University, making it a great 
Department — making the profession 
studied there the equal of any other 
profession —the farmer’s son the equal 
of any other man’s son, giving him the 
same access to those noble laboratories, 
and cabinets, and libraries.” 

‘Tt would have been far more econ- 
omical, far more conducive to the highest 
interests and truest estimation of agri- 
culture.” 

“This is the policy, happily, which 
Prussia and 
Scotland, so thoughtful in all that per- 
tains to scientific and practical educa- 
It is 
imbedded in the act of Congress of 1862, 
which lays stress not only on education 


now begins to prevail. 


tion, have adopted this principle. 


in agriculture and the mechanic arts, 
but couples with them scientific, and 
even classical instruction. And the 
State of New York has adopted this 
same policy, by uniting the Colleges of 
Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts on 
an equal footing with other Colleges for 
other branches in the same University.” 

President White dwells at some 
length on the effect of 
bringing students together aiming at 
different objects in life, and of the absurd 
notion of some that they must be sepa- 
rated according to their respective pro- 
fessional aims. He says: ‘ Students 


admirable 





have for years met in the halls of the 
University of Berlin. One goes to hear 
Bockh and Curtius for Greek and 
Latin literature and history, with a view 
to general culture ; another goes to hear 
Savigny or Greist on law, in view of a 
special profession; another goes into 
the laboratory of Hoffman, with the 
view of making himself a chemical 
analyst.” 


The truth is, the farmers demand the 


broadest and best education for their 
sons, and will be content with nothing 
short of this. They will send their 
sons only to institutions affording the 
best culture. They are the very last 
class to patronize a small, one-sided 
institution. Ezra Cornell, in accordance 
with these views, founded the Cornell 
University, upon the idea that it should 
be an institution in which men might 
learn anything they would wish to 
know. 





Dr. Smith observes: ‘That by some 
very extraordinary and unlucky circum- 
stance, a good man may come to be 
suspected of a crime of which he was 
altogether incapable, and upon that 
account be most unjustly exposed for 
the remaining part of his life to the 
horror and aversion of maukind. By 
an accident of this kind he may be said 
to lose his all, notwithstanding his in- 
tegrity and justice; in the same manner 
as a cautious man, notwithstanding his 
utmost circumspection, may be ruined 
by an earthquake or an inundation. 
Accidents of the first kind, however, 
are perhaps still more rare, and still 
more contrary to the common course of 
things than those of the second; and it 
still remains true that the practice of 
truth, justice and humanity is a certain 
and almost infallible method of acquir- 
ing what those virtues chiefly aim at, 
the confidence and love of those we live 
with.” 





To sEE God in the universe is to see 
in it the unity of one infinite thought, 
purpose, spirit, pervading it,—a glory 
of goodness brighter than all suns,—a 
harmony of power more majestic than 
all the combined forces of creation,—a 
happiness richer than all means of hap- 
piness,—a love which in itself is joy. 

Tue idea of improvement, progress, 
perfection, must becgme plain, palpa- 
ble, all-animating. It must inspire and 


quicken our desires, 
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pupils and in their studies. 
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HIS (Fig. 1) is a house 
“Ut of wood, designed to ac- 
comriiodate 40 ptipils, 
By adding three feet to 
the length of the build- 
ing, room will be af- 
forded for an additional row of 
seats, and the room will accom- 
modate forty-eight pupils. A 
building of this size is probably 
adapted to a greater number of 
our county districts than any 
other. The present school- 
houses, in a majority of the dis- 
tricts, have cost nearly or quite 
as much as the one here given, 
and yet they are vastly inferior 
to it in every element of beauty 
and comfort. We here have 
the double porch, affording am- 
ple room for entrances and 
clothes-rooms; a school room 
sufficiently large to give a plen- 
tiful supply of pure air; every- 
thing necessary to the health 
and comfort of the pupils, and 
a building without pretension, 
that is really an ornament to 
the district. 





Main building thirty by twenty_ 
four—thirteen feet posts. 
A A—Double porch, sixteen by 
six. 
B—W 00d-house, 
twelve. 
C C—Privies, each four by four. 
D—Passage, sixteen by four. 
E—Space in front of desks, ten 
feet wide. 
F—Space in rear of desks, five feet w ide. 
G G—Aisless two feet wide. 
IL. L—Aisles, one and a half feet wide. 
H H—Desks, three and a half feet long. 
{ I—Recitation seats. 
J J—Black-boards. 
K—Case for Books and apparatus. 
L—Stove. 
"T—Table. 
V V—Ventilators. 
X X—Railing. 














sixteen feet by 
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A WORD TO TEACHERS. 
YHAT is the best means of 
interesting pupils in_ their 
ML studies, is an important ques- 
WXD2 tion. Some teachers succeed 
“Ke” well, and yet are unable to 
assign a reason for it; others 
fail, and are at a loss to account for the 
failure. The true secret of success 
in this matter, mainly consists in the 
teacher's feeling a deep interest in his 
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this, he will accomplish little—with it, 


' and in due time will bear 





Without ' 


If he has 


this feeling in genuine, full measure, it 


he will accomplish much. 


will communicate itself to his scholars, 
abundant 
fruit. If he is devoid of it, he will 
always find a lack of interest on the 
part of his pupils. Let him have the 
living principle in his heart, 
methods for reducing it to practice will 


and 


not be wanting. 

Too many teachers enter the profes- 
sion without realizing its importance, or 
having an earnest, sincere desire to ben- 
efit the youth committed to their charge. 
They act more from necessity than 
choice, and eagerly anticipate the time 
when they can engage in some other 
Is it strange that they do not 

They may labor regularly 


pursuit. 

succeed? 
and diligently, but if the whole heart is 
not in the works, the results will be of 








little value. The teacher who 
is content with the mere ex- 


ternal form of duty, however 
rigidly and carefully perform- 
ed, ‘is doing great injustice to 
himself and to his scholars. 
B He is not accomplishing all, 
the good of which he is capa- 
ble ; they are not receiving all 
the benefit to which they are 





entitled. He must undergo a 
decided change in his views 
and feelings, before he can 
become a truly successful 

teacher. 
To all such I would respectfully 
but earnestly recommend one of two 


courses: either abandon the profession 
at once, and seek some more congenial 
employment, or, zealously and reso- 
lutely commence cultivating your own 
moral nature, in order to produce that 
interest in your work, and sympathy 
with your pupils, without which com- 
plete success is impossible. Make your 
state of feeling and your duties a mat- 
ter of deep and constant study. Labor 
earnestly to impress on your own soul a 
vivid sense of the importance and re- 
sponsibility of training the youthful 
mind for time and for eternity. Strive 
with unwavering zeal to increase in 
your heart a love for the young, and a 
desire to do them good. Your efforts, 
if vigorously made and steadfastly con- 
tinued, will not fail of success. eso- 
lution and perseverance will accom- 
plish this great object. WILL You 
TRY? M. 


Warsaw, IIl., April, 1869. 
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THE PUBLIC SCHOOL POLYTECHNIC BUILDING OF ST. LOUIS. 


E present our readers herewith 
a view of this building, of 
which we gave some descrip- 
tion in our October number. 
It is the most striking and con- 


spicuous structure of any kind 


in the city, and probably 
surpasses in elegance any 
building in the country oc- 
cupied for school purposes. 
We make the following 
extract from the recent Re- 
port of the Hon. F. Costa, 
President of the School 
Board : 


“The cost of this building is 
estimated at upwards of halfa 
million dollars. Its cost to the 
Board was $280,000; and about 
$20,000 additional have been ex- 
pended in fitting up the Normal 
School rooms and the offices of \& 
the Board, making an aggregate 
of $300,000. The annual rent 
of the stores fronting on Chest- 
nut street, and the hall, is about 
$4,000, which reduces the in- 
vestinent for school purposes by 

550,000. Besides, Washington 
University pays to the Board 
$100,000 to endow certain edu- 
cational departments which fall 
within the legitimate scope of 
the public school system. ‘Thus 
the direct investment is reduced 
to $150,000; and over $60,000 of 





that sum should be credited to the value of 
the lot on which the building stands.” 

We give below plans of the different 
stories. The figures given above will 
indicate that no expense hasbeen spared, 
either by the founders or by its present 








owners, in making it the most perfec 
institution of its kind; and it will repay 
any one to spend an hour or two in ex- 
amining its various departments. 

The large room on the first floor (2), 
708 and 710 Chestnut street, is occupied 
by the Western Publishing 
and School Furnishing Co. 
as a store and exhibition 
room for school furniture, 


Q 
3 2 office desks, philosophical, 
e chemical, and Holbrook’s 
Seguasco™ apparatus, school books, and 





school merchandise of all 
kinds. It is about sixty feet 





square, and twenty feet from 
floor to ceiling. In its re- 
construction new walls had 
to be erected, and, in order 
to preserve harmony, new 
decorations were of course 
necessary. The style of 
frescoing is ‘* Illuminated 











PLAN OF FIRST STORY POLYTECHNIC BUILDING. 


1222, Stores; 3, Assembly Room Board of Public Schools; 4, Offices of Secretary 
and Bailiff; 5, Offices of Superintendent; 6, Fire-proof Safe. 


Renaissance,” laid off in 
panels and pilasters, and the 
ceiling is ‘decorated with 
Arabesque designs which, 
for eleganee, chasteness and 
beauty, are rarely equaled. 
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PLAN OF SECOND STORY POLY TECHNIC BUILDING. 


» Public School Library; 2, Large Hall, 55x105, and 4S feet high; 


3, Reading 
Room of Publie School Li! brary; 4, Librarian’s Room. 





PLAN OF THIRD STORY POLYTECHNIC BUILDING. 


. Room of Academy of Science and Historical Society; 2 and 3, Rooms of the 
0’Fallon Polytechnic Institute; 4, Upper part of Large Hall. 


The colors are brilliant, but not glaring, making the harmony 


complete. The artists who have evinced so much skill in fitting 
up this magnificent establishment are our well known fellow citi- 
zens, Messrs. Noxon, Straus & Paust. 

In securing this spacious and elegant store, the Western Pub- 


themselves in a position to meet the growing wants of the vast 
region of country seeking their supplies of school merchandise in 
this market for many years tocome. Mr. E. F. Hobart, the 
Secretary of the Company, and a teacher of large experience, will 
have charge of the school book and stationery department. In 
the northwestern corner of this room we have established our 
sanctum, and take pride in believing that we have the lightest, 
neatest, and most cheerful editorial room in the United States. 





| 





Our friends who visit us will not have to climb two or 
three rickety flights of stairs to a dingy attic. Nor need 
our lady friends fear the contact of smoke, soot, and 
printers’ ink, or of having their dresses defiled by 
tobacco. During the Convention of the State Teachers’ 
Association we ‘intend to be ‘at home,” and shall be 
glad to see our friends and customers from all sections of 
the West and South there, and at other times. 
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PLAN OF NORMAL SCHOOL, FOURTH STORY POLY- 
TECHNIC BUILDING. 
, Gallery of Fine Arts; 2, Clonk Room; 3, Apparatus Room; 4, Reception 
Room and Skylight; ‘: Text-book Room; 6, Vestibule; 7, Four Class 





Rooms; 8, School Room for 150 pupils; 9 and 10, Water Closets; 11 12, 
Clothing Room, with Skylight extending over tl.e passage way. 
a er eee 
DARK—LIGHT AHEAD. 

Ay COUNTY Superintendent—less than a thousand 
EW miles from St. Louis—sends us the following 
Al \Y statement. We do not like to name the county, 
el real estate in that vicinity would not sell for mo- 
* ney enough to pay the taxes. This is the nine- 
teenth century. We know that several good 
teachers have gone into this county and taken with them 


“7 
{9 


good text books, maps, globes, black-boards and some 


improved school furniture. So there is “ light ahead :” 

“In a recent official tour through the county, I learned 
that many of the people looked on the ‘* Teachers’ Insti- 
tute” with a great deal of suspicion, and opposed it, 
believing that its object was to form a combination to 
increase teachers’ wages (they will not now average thirty 
dollars per month), and reduce the number of hours 
taught in a day (now from eight to ten). 

‘¢One Director told me that he wanted a teacher to get 


| to the school house as soon as he could in the morning, 
lishing and School Furnishing Company have aimed to put | 





and teach until just time for the children to get home in 
the evening—except the usual hours of recreation. This, 
too, was at a school house where logs split, with pegs 
stuck in them for legs, were used for seats, without sup- 
ports for the feet or back. 

“At this place I was told, if 1 was going to use my 
influence for these new fangled ideas (meaning modern 
improvements), that I need never expect to be elected 
Superintendent again. 

** The above will give you an idea ofwhat I have to 
contend with. 
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State Teachers’ Association — Meeting 
to be Held May 6th and ‘th. 


Pursuant to a call of the President of 
the State Association of Teachers, the 
following persons met at the office of 
the JouRNAL oF Epucation, 708 and 
710 Chestnut street, April 3d, at 10 
A. M.: 


Daniel Read, President State University, 
Columbia; Wm. T. Harris, Superintendent 
of Schools, St. Louis; Wm. D. Butler, Assis- 
tant Superintendent of Schools, St. Louis; 
Francis Berg, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, St. Louis; H. H. Morgan, J. E. 
Kimball, J. J. Childs, G. W. Nash, A. F. 
Caldwell, F. C. Woodruff, A. G. Wilcox, 
A. G. Abbott, Z. G. Wilson, J. A. Higgins, 
Geo. M. Stone, and Jno. H. Tice, all of St. 
Louis; Melville Smith, Creve Cour; —— 
Myers, Creve Coeur; Berlinger, St. 
Charles; Henry Francis, Murphy, and 
J. B. Merwin, St. Louis county. ‘ 

Dr. Read, of Columbia, was called to the 
chair. He introduced the object of the 
meeting in some remarks upon the reasons 
tor deferring the last annual meeting of the 
Association. Among other difficulties to be 
encountered were those of securing the 
usual courtesies from the railroads. He. in 
common with the officers of the Association, 
desired to consult with the teachers and 
friends of education in St. Louis, with refer- 
ence to calling a special meeting. 

Mr. Harris, after some remarks, proposed 
that the next meeting should be held in St. 
Louis. This proposition was carried. 

On motion of Mr. Butler, it was decided 
that the session should commence Thursday, 
May 6,at 9a.M. It was also recommended 
that those members of the Board of Directors 
resident in St. Louis should have power to 
make all necessary arrangements. 

Before the meeting adjourned, Dr. Read 
again spoke of the need of united action on 
the part of the teachers. They did not wield 
that influence that they should. Referring to 
what had been accomplished in other States, 
he urged all to renewed effort and activity. 

At the adjournment of the meeting, the 
Standing Committee of the Board of Direc- 
tors met and arranged the following pro- 
gramme for the association. The association 
will meet in the large hall in the Polytechnic 
building Wednesday evening, May 5th. 

PROGRAMME. 

Wednesday evening—Welcome address. 

Thursday,morning—Address by the Presi- 
dent, Daniel Reed, D. D., of State Uni- 
versity. 

Essay—Mr. T. Davidson, St. Louis. 

**School .Legislation Needed’’—Prof. E. 
Clark, Jefferson City. 

** Self-help in Mathematics *—J. M. Green- 
wood, Kirksville, Mo. 

Evening—Address by Hon. Newton Bate- 
man, State Superintendent, Illinois. 

Friday—* Normal Schools ’*—Prof. Ripley, 
Columbia, Mo. 

**County Institutes °—T. A. Parker, State 
Superintendent. 

** Colored, Schools *-—Capt. R. B. Foster, 
Jefferson City. 

“Text Book Education ’’°—W. T. Harris, 
St. Louis. 

‘**Graded Schools *—J. C. Hall, Warrens- 
burg, Mo. 

“Agricultural College *’—Col. J. W. Mat- 
thias, Springfield, Mo. 

















Essay—Miss A. C. Brackett, St. Louis. 
The railroads will return all members free. 
Those wishing entertainment will address J. 
J. Childs, 1806 Olive Street. 
DANIEL READ, Pres. 
F. C. Wooprvrr, Ree. Secretary. 
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A LIBERAL POLICY. 
Ga attention of all is invited to 

the following analysis of the 
A excellent provisions of our State 
Constitution on the subject of 
These constitu- 
we 


education. 


tional provisions, must 


tion on this subject. As such they are 


| of 


schools and the University thus required, 
the following funds are set aside and 
appropriated, viz: (1) The proceeds 
all lands heretofore or hereafter 


| granted, or to be granted, by the United 


| appropriated. 


States to the State, and not otherwise 
(2) All funds or prop- 
erty of any kind now dedicated to pur- 
poses of education. (3) All property 
coming to the State by escheat, or from 


| sale of estrays, or from unclaimed divi- 


worthy the consideration not only of | 
| to the State, and not otherwise appro- 


teachers, but more especially of the 
members of 
than two-thirds of whom are regular 
subscribers to the JouRNAL oF Epuca- 
rion. Every teacher certainly ought 
to understand the constitutional provis- 
ions of his own State in regard to edu- 
cation; nor ought he to receive a cer- 


our Legislature, more 


tificate of qualification to teach until 
he has passed an examination on the 
subject. 

What does our State Constitution re- 
quire and prescribe in the ninth article, 
which embraces the policy of the State 
on education? 

First of all, it declares that a general 
diffusion of knowledge and intelligence 
is ESSENTIAL to the preservation of the 
rights and liberties of the people; and 
then requires that the General Assembly 
shall establish and maintain free schools 
for the gratuitous instruction of all per- 
sons between the ages of five and 

wenty-one years. 

Second.—Separate schools may be 
provided for children of African de- 
scent; and school funds are to be ap- 
portioned according to numbers, with- 
out regard to color. 

Third.—A Superintendent of Public 
Schools is provided for, and a Board of 
Education to consist of the Superin- 
tendent as President, and of the Secre- 
tary of State and Attorney General, 
which three officers compose the Board. 

Fourth.—The Legislature is in direct 
terms required to establish and main- 
tain a State University,with departments 
(1) in teaching [a normal department], 
(2) in agriculture, (3) in natural science. 
Whatever other departments the State 
University may, or may not have, the 
Legislature is bound ‘to provide for 
these. 

Fifth—In order to support the free 








dends or shares of estates of deceased 


remember, are the basis of our legisla- | P&TSOMS, OF from fines, penalties, or for- 


feitures. 


(4) The proceeds of grants, 


devises and gifts from any quarters made 
oD 7 


priated by the terms of the grant or 
gift. (5) The annual income of these 
funds, together with so much of the 
ordinary revenue of the State as may be 
necessary, shall be faithfully appropri- 
ated for establishing and maintaining 
free schools and the University. 
Sixth.—It is provided that the school 
and University fund held in the stocks 
of the- Missouri State Bank, shall be 
sold and_ invested United States 
stocks, and also, all other stocks belong- 
to this fund are to be invested in 
same way. County school funds 
to be loaned upon unincumbered 
real estate, and also personal security in 


addition thereto. 
Seventh.—No township or school dis- 


trict is to receive any portion of the 


in 


ing 
the 
are 


school fund unless a free school shall 
have been kept therein for not less than 


three months during the year. 
The Legislature is empowered to 


adopt compulsory education to this ex- 
tent: that every child, not otherwise 
educated, and of sufficient mental and 
physical ability, shall attend the public 
schools for a term equivalent to sixteen 
months between the ages of five and 
eighteen years. 


Curators OF STATE UNIVERSITY. 
—Third Congressional District — Jas. 
H. Kerr, vice James Lindsay, office 
vacant by reason of non-attendance ; 
term to expire April, 1871. Fourth 
Congressional District—John W. Mat- 
thias and Orville S. Reed, each four 
years from April, 1868. Fifth Con- 
gressional District—William H. Mc- 
Lane, and James H. Baker, each four 
years from April, 1868. Sixth Con- 





| gressional District—W. W. Orrick and 


Theo. S. Cass, each four years from 
April, 1868. Boone County—James E. 
Yeatman, four years fom April, 1868. 
Robt. L. Todd, four years from April, 
1869. 
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Book Poatices, 





CHIPS FROM A GERMAN WorksHorp. By Max 
Miitter, M. A. Vois. New York, 
CuaRLES SCRIBNER & Co. For Sale by E. 
P. Gray. 


Since the publication and evident 
success of his work on the Scéence of 
Language, anything from Max Miiller 
will be looked for with interest. The 
title of the work before us originates 
very naturally from a remark made to 
the author by the eminent Bunsen, when 
the former had undertaken the study, 
translation, and publication of the 
Vedas or sacred books of the Brahmans. 
Said Bunsen, ‘‘ Now you have got a 
work for life—a large block that will 
take years to plane and polish. But 
mind, let us have from time to time, 
some chips from your workshop.” 

The first volume of ‘‘ Chips” is de- 
voted to the Science of Religion. To 
estimate the value of the work done for 
us in this direction by the author, we 
need only to reflect that a thorough ac- 
quaintance with the Sanskrit and kindred 
dialects is absolutely necessary to its 
prosecution, to say nothing of the im- 
mense labor involved in pouring over a 
literature upon which the dust of four 
thousand years has accumulated. Or, 
to quote his own language: ‘¢ To gain 
a full knowledge of the Veda, or the 
Zend-Avesta, or the Tripitaka, of the 
Old Testament, the Koran, or the sacred 
books of China, is the work of a whole 
life.” 

Again, as to the need or desirable- 
ness of having any such thing as a 
science which shall undertake to collate 
all the religions of the ages and examine 
them in company with our religion— 
an attempt that may strike some narrow 
mind as full of presumption and irreve- 
rence,—Miiller well says in a conclud- 
ing thought to his lecture on the Vedas: 
*‘We shall have to appreciate better 
than ever what we have in our own re- 
ligion. No one who has not examined 
patiently and honestly the other re- 
ligions of the world, can know what 
Christianity really is, or can join with 
such truth and sincerity in the words of 
St. Paul: ‘I am not ashamed of the 
gospel of Christ.’ ” 

The second volume is of a more mis- 
cellaneous character. It treats of com- 
parative mythology, traditions, customs. 
It must be regarded as a quite necessary 
companion of the first volume. Surely 





it is quite refreshing, after entertaining 
the hideous images of the heathen that 
have peopled our brain, to find, by the 
aid of comparative philology, and by 
the wealth of these researches, that 
there are scattered fragments of a bet- 
ter nature among those rude tribes to 
whom the Missionary goes, and that the 
Zulu Mother has her tender nursery 
tales. 

Pervaded as they are by a devout 
spirit and a simple piety, we cannot but 
regard these volumes as a most invalu- 
able contribution to our Christian litera- 
ture. 


ADVENTURES IN THE WILDERNESS, or Camp 
Life in the Adirondacs. By Wuvitam H. 
H. Murray. Boston: Fields, Osgood & 
Co. For sale by the Book and News 
Company. 


One of the most useful and honored 
of New England pastors used to say, 
that the best time he put in for his peo- 
ple was that which he spent every year 
at Saratoga. Any people have cause 
for self gratulation if their pastor spends 
a vacation each year as Mr. Murray 
spends his, particularly if he can repro- 
duce the pictures of camp life with such 
rare touches of graphic power. As a 
sportsman, Mr. Murray deserves to rank 
among the first; as a book maker upon 
his sports, he deserves a place with 
Isaak Walton. 

Were he not relating actual facts, we 
should be disposed to regard some of 
his naratives as a little highly colored. 
But the book is absolutely bewitching. 
It will serve a good purpose as a guide 
to those who undertake camp life, par- 
ticularly in the Adirondac Mountains. 
It will bring, with all the freshness of 
actual experience, the joys of wild na- 
ture to those whom business or poverty 
imprisons at home. 

The publishers deserve especial credit 
for the embellishments and the general 
neatness of the book. 

CHARLES ScRIBNER & Co. are meet- 
ing a long felt want in the publication 
of Zhe Illustrated Library of Won- 
ders in neatand convenient form. These 
works, now embracing 7he Wonders 
of Heat, The Wonders of Optics, 
Thunder and Lightning, are the fruit 
of a most successful attempt at popu- 
larizing and simplifying science. The 
authors are among the best French sci- 
entists. They deal solely with facts, and 
not with controverted theories in science, 
adopting the latest theories when they 
have arrived at a general acceptance. 





——— 

But the chief excellence of the books 
is, that they put it within the power of 
any family or school, with little expense, 
to call in from the world about them a 
constant entertainment that is now in- 
visible and utterly neglected. In the 
family and school library they should 
occupy a prominent place; and in the 
Sunday school library they would be 
sure to excite some reverence for the 
Creator of all things, far better than 
the sickly religious twaddle that vitiates 
so much of our Sunday school literature. 
For sale by E. P. Gray. 


Has Man aSovuut.—tThis celebrated lecture, 
by Prof. ‘T. H. Huxley, is exciting a great 
deal of attention in England. It first ap- 
peared in the London Fortnightly Review, for 

ebruary, and so great was the demand for 
it, that five editions were exhausted. It is 
now published in this country in a neat 
pamphlet by THE CoLLEGE Courant, witha 
short introduction by a Professor in Yale 
College. The position taken by this dis- 
tinguished scientist, strikes at the very foun- 
dation of the Christian’s belief: that man is 
possessed of a spiritual nature, a soul. It is 
probably known to most that Huxley is the 
strongest advocate of the Darwinian theory 
of the origin of the species that England can 
boast of. ‘This lecture will be of special in- 
terest to the Christian minister and the man 
of science. 

Though we may dissent from his 
positions upon this grave subject, we 
cannot but admire the candor and devo- 
tion to the higher ends of humanity 
displayed by the author. We admire 
too the way in which he sets about his 
task—without apologizing to Christen- 
dom for daring to differ from it. The 
cause of truth is greatly aided by such 
boldness. 





THERE is in nearly every child a 
manifestation of those tastes and apti- 
tudes which will indicate to an observing 
mind the pursuits for which he is best 
fitted, and the development of these is 
the only true and natural system of edu- 
cation, and the one which should be 
followed as near as circumstances will 
allow. 


——__e-> oe —______ 

QuErRIES.—We shall be glad to have 
teachers answer these questions through 
the JouRNAL as concisely as possible : 

Should Orthography be taught as a 
general exercise in schools? 

What is the best method of teaching 
** Orthography ” to a mixed school of all 
ages and of every degree of advance- 
ment? 


ose 


WE speak from an experience extend- 
ing over years, when we say that the 
store of Ticknor & Co., corner of Fourth 
street and Washington avenue, is a good 
place to purchase suits of clothes, rang- 
ing in price from seven dollars up to 
etc.. etc., etc. 
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Tue GaLaxy comes promptly, and 
is an exception to most magazines in 
having nothing in it that is not readable, 
so far as the fine type of a large portion 
of it permits us to judge. RicHARD 
Grant WuiTtTE finishes his series of 
articles by an onslaught on the Dic- 
tionaries, in which he tells some truths. 
Mr. WuiTrE is nothing unless dogmatic, 
but is perhaps not the less entertaining 
on that account. His strictures on the 
school book business are too well 
founded. 


Putnam’s For May.—The leading 
article on Carlyle is not what would be 
called ‘‘ hero-worship.” It gives us a 
glimpse of the other side of this old 
Scotchman’s life and career. It is 
probably truthful, and, because truthful, 
it is severe. The other articles are of 
more than average interest. 

Tue CoLLeEGE CourANnT, New 
Haven, Conn., is one of the very best 
of all the College Monthlies. 

HarPER’s FoR May concludes the 
thirty-eighth volume. It adds to its 
other attractions, which were by no 
means few, a new romance by Mrs. 
Dinah Mulock Craik. The conductors 
renew their assurances that no labor 
or expense shall be spared to render the 
Magazine worthy of the favor which it 
has received during eighteen years. 

Harper’s WEEKLY and the Bezar 
are brilliant and instructive. 

Prymoutu Putrpirt is fresh, vigor- 
ous, pungent, and practical. 
to go into every family. 


It ought 


LitTreLv’s Livinc AGE 
named. 


is rightly 
It presents the best literature 
of this living age, which emanates 
from the most illustrious names of both 
continents. Boston: Littell & Gray. 


THE WEsTERN MONTHLY, with the 
fifth number before us, as published in 
Chicago, is destined to have a fair cir- 
culation amongst us. Purely Western 
talent, and that the best, is engaged on 
it, every number increasing in interest. 
Contributions are invited from writers 
in St. Louis, which will tend to cement 
our interests when they appear. Reed, 
Browne & Co. Publishers, Chicago, III. 

THE YALE LITERARY MAGAZINE for 
April has a number of valuable ar- 
ticles. 





THE Western Book Seller is a suc- 
cessful rival of any similar periodical 
in the whole country. Its criticisms 
are impartial, and proceed from the 
pen of a genuine book lover, and one 
whose ripe scholarship and wide read- 
ing eminently qualify him to advise, as 
to what sort of books we shall read and 
furnish our libraries with. We heartily 
wish it a large circulation. Published 
by the Western Book and News Co., 
Chicago. 


Tue usual welcome package from 
T. S. Arthur & Sons came duly to 
hand, containing Ar‘hur’s Home Mag- 
azine, The Children’s Hour and Once 
a Month, all of which for their pure, 
chaste, entertaining literature, we can 
commend. Onxce a Month they offer to 
send, six numbers (from January to 
June) for fifty cents, in order to let the 
people see the Magazine and become 
acquainted with the excellence of its 
reading matter. If you want nearly 
600 pages of about the best and most 
entertaining reading to be had, send T. 
S. Arthur & Sons, Philadelphia, the 
trifle of 50 cents, and you will, take 
our word for it, make a first class in- 
vestment. Oxce a Afonth is not sur- 
passed for excellence and variety by 
any magazine published. 

THe Book Buyer is a monthly pub- 
lication by Messrs. Scribner & Welford, 
and will be found to be a valuable 
assistant to the book reader as well as 
the book buyer. The letters of Mr. 
Welford from London are especially 
rich. 

LippincoTT’s MAGAZINE. — The 
May number will hold its own place 
and win its way to new readers, and 
gain new admirers too. 
Breakers” developes 


‘** Beyond the 
into a_ sensible 
theologic discussion in which there is 
so much truth and good sense displayed, 
that we should not wonder if the “*Seven 
wise men of the West” should be again 
called together in the Advance office at 
Chicago to “take this matter into con- 
sideration.” Prof. Henry Coppee has an 
instructive chapter on ‘* A few Curious 
Derivatives” without so much as once 
saying ‘*By leave of Richard Grant 
White.” L. Gaylord Clark’s * Recol- 
lections of Washington Irving” were so 
fresh and tender that we had a *“* Sunny 
Side” west of the Mississippi. We 
hope they will be continuéd. 


Have we not had enough of Hans 
Brietman? We think so. 





RICHARD GRANT WHITE — AGAIN. 


EDITOR Journat or Epuca- 
TION: Srr—I regret that my 
letter withdrawing my reply to 
Mr. Davidson did not reach you 
in time to prevent the announce- 
ment of its appearance, which I 

find in your April number. You cannot 
deplore more earnestly than I do the use 
of personalities in literary discussion, 
from which abuse of literature I have 
been restrained no less by my prefer- 
ence than by my sense of right. And 
in the present case, although I have been 
attacked with a sharp and mischief- 
meaning personality unknown hitherto 
in literary discussion in this country, I 
have determined, upon second-thought, 
to interpose not even a protest against 
the onset of my assailant, but to leave 
him in full and free possession of the 
field on which he hasentered. Between 
him and me personality and even con- 
troversy must be allon oneside. From 
him or from any other man, his inferior, 
or even mine, who may think it worth 
while to criticise what I write, I shall be 
glad to learn all that he is able to teach ; 
and I shall willingly own and correct 
any error into which I may see that I 
have fallen. Ifa man like Grimm was 
not ashamed to own that his deliberate 
judgment was in some cases entirely 
wrong (as for instance, in regard to the 
formation of the emphatic pronoun my- 
self, thyself, himself), surely such a 
comparative weakling and tyro as I am 
need not be squeamish about confessing 
that he has gone astray. I made no 
objection in this regard to Mr. David- 
son’s article in your March number. If 
he had not thought it proper to point me 
out in that article as one example of the 
kind of man who gets a reputation by 
the “‘ gifts of impudence and self-asser- 
tion,” if he had not felt it his duty and 
his privilege to volunteer the charge that 
I am one of those who * trade upon their 
reputations,” if he had not thought it 
becoming to say that such knowledge of 
Anglo-Saxon as I have is knowledge 
‘at second-hand,” bringing to the ap- 
parent support of these charges the re- 
sources of his own scholarship, I should 
certainly not have been provoked to 
notice his strictures, even when they 
assumed shape in the epithets ‘‘ imper- 
tinence, self-assertion, ignorance, con- 
tradiction, and downright stupidity,” or 
had their main-stay in the parade of 
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verbal errors, due in part to printers and 
in part to such momentary carelessness 
as Mr. Davidson has probably seen by 
this time that not even his scholarship 
and accuracy is free from. But the one 
with the other I shall allow to pass unan- 
swered. They are equally worthy of 
credit. If I have any reputation for 
scholarship, it is a free gift, and not of 
my asking. Few probably rate my 
claims to it lower than I do myself. 
But if at this day Mr. Davidson can per- 
suade his readers that I am a trader upon 
a reputation gotten by impudence and 
self-assertion, and by parading a little 
knowledge at second-hand, that I do not 
know the difference between a Latin 
noun and a supine, between the nomi- 
native and accusative cases, between the 
first and second persons of a tense of 
tupto, between dans and sans, content 
and contente, a reputation so shaky is 
not worth supporting—cannot indeed be 
supported, and verily ought not, but 
should be left to tumble with what speed 
it may into the rubbish that was its mak- 
ing. I shall not gainsay Mr. Davidson 
if he declare, and proves to his own 
satisfaction and that of all whom he can 
get to heed him, that I do not know the 
difference between a noun and a verb, 
between alpha and omega. 
I am, Sir, etc., 
RIcHARD GRANT WHITE. 

Bayridge, L. I., April 12, 1869. 

[It will be seen from the above that 
Mr. White’s reply to Mr. Davidson’s 
article on “* The Grammarless Tongue” 
has been withdrawn. Mr. White, on 
learning that we were going to give 
Mr. Davidson an opportunity of defend- 
ing the justice of his charges, thought 
it prudent to withdraw his defence and 
lodge the above complaint about a per- 
sonal attack. We think he would have 
done well to prove the groundlessness 
of Mr. Davidson’s charges, and then 
his complaint would have come with a 
good grace, or indeed would not have 
been needed. As it is, he virtually ac- 
knowledges the justice of these charges 
by withdrawing his defence after it was 
in our hands, for the reason that Mr. 
Davidson was to be allowed to reply. 
No doubt Mr. White would like to have 
the controversy all upon one side, but 
of that we do not see the fairness. 

We are sure no one would be more 
grieved than Mr. Davidson to inflict a 
personal injury on Mr. White, to whom 





| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
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he is an utter stranger. But, on the 
other hand, literary productions likely 
to do great injury to educational inter- 
ests must be severely dealt with, and 
their authors held responsible for them. 
It ought to be said that by far the greater 
portion of the errors pointed out by Mr. 
Davidson were not, and could not have 
been, errors of the press, which were 
noted incidentally for the most part. 
We must, in justice to Mr. Davidson, 
say that the mistakes in his article which 
we printed in our March number, and 
to which Mr. White alludes, were en- 
tirely due to the fact that we inadvert- 
ently neglected to send Mr. Davidson a 
proof before going to press. The errors, 
however, such as Picks for Picts, Maux 
for Manx are such as any one can readily 
correct. They will mislead no one.— 


Ep. ] 





~~ 
wr 


Report of State Superintendent. 


E have received and read with 
much interest the Annual Re- 
port of Hon. T. A. Parker, 
the State Superintendent of 
Public Schools. It gives us a 
succinct and almost perfect 

history of the system of Public Schools, 

from the organization of the first school 
in this territory, down to the present 
time. 


No one, unless they have been en- 
gaged in looking up records, can esti- 
mate the amount of labor and patience 
required in preparing such a resumé as 
is here presented. 

Much credit is due the State Super- 
intendent for thus rescuing and preserv- 
ing this history. It will grow in value 
and importance each year as we drift 
away from this early period. We hope 
the County Superintendents will report 
this year more fully than before, and 
that a larger number of them will give 
to the Legislature, and so to the country, 
the improved condition of things in re- 
gard to education, before the next Re- 
port is issued. 

We shall notice other features of this 
valuable document more at length in 
the future. 


—__—_e+ eo —____—_ 

WE shall be glad to see the teachers 
and friends of education at our office, 
708 and 710 Chestnut street, while in 
the city attending the State Association, 
or at any other time. The hall of the 
Polytechnic Building where the Asso- 
ciation meets, is directly over our office. 














A Good Endorsement. 





The Central Christian Advocate, 
one of the very best papers in the West, 
endorses the position taken by THE 
JOURNAL oF EpucaTIon, last month, 
in regard to the adjournment of the 
Legislature without action on the School 
law. The Advocate says: 


“We can but feel much regret that our 
State Legislature adjourned without making 
any advancement in education. The excel- 
lent recommendations of the State Superin- 
tendent were not heeded, and the palpable 
defects of our system were not remedied. 

** The State University was left in a state of 
doubt, and, hence, of weakness, for another 
year. We cast aside all political prejudices 
when legislating for a great State and Na- 
tional interest of perpetual importance. The 
plea against the State University, that the 
people around it are not politically with the 
majority in the State, is pitiful and unworthy 
any man who aspires to represent the State. 
It is unstatesmanlike and undignified. No 
better way could be taken to revolutionize 
Boone county than to build up there an 
institution worthy of this great State. It 
would reflect the sentiment of the State inits 
students and faculty, and bring in thousands 
of the very best people. We are in favor of 
giving the University the agricultural lands, 
and of amply endowing every chair necessary 
to its complete success. Our progress in 
education should not be made subservient to 
the personal convenience of the members of 
the Legislature. 


—_——_—_—_o eo 


The State Association. 





This will be an important meeting— 
the most important gathering of teach- 
ers ever held in this State. The volume 
of public sentiment in favor of our free 
school system has gained in depth and 
breadth immensely the past two years. 

Every where throughout our broad 
domain the intelligent masses favor with 
voice and purse this grandest movement 
of the age. It has brought and is bring- 
ing untold wealth in ready money and 
productive industry into Missouri. Let 
us come up then, with views broad 
enough and hopes large enough to com- 
pass the whole subject, and mature plans 
which will enable us to give tone, sta- 
bility, and permanency to this great in- 
terest. 

—_—__—___#¢ e+e 

Our Youne Fovxks is charming in- 
side and out. All the children are de- 
lighted with it, and if any man has got 
too old to enjoy it, we pity him. It is 
gratifying to learn that some schocls in 
various parts of the country have intro- 
duced it as a reader in place of hum 
drum text books. We guarantee the 
children in such schools will be brighter 
scholars in consequence, and better and 
more intelligent men and women. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Apair County. — The Kirksville 


Sournal says: 

‘¢ The Normal School has been in successful 
operation for two years, during which time 
more than five hundred students have been 
in attendance. Students come hundreds 
of miles; patrons are more than satisfied ; 
leading educators from abroad testify to the 
high character of the school, and are delight- 
ed with the energy, system and thoroughness 
manifested in every department.”’ 


Auprain County.—The Messenger 
makes the following sensible comments 
in an article on Schools in Mexico. 

What is true of the matter there, is 
equally true of every other town and 
city in the State. The AZessenger says: 


This is the conclusion of the whole matter. 
Good schools are both a necessity and 
economy; Without good school houses, it is 
impossible to have good schools—poor schools 
are a nuisance. Money invested in educa- 
tional facilities produces better returns than 
gold and silver; it not only increases values 
of property, but supplies educated men and 
women,—the great want of the age! Let us 
have the school houses, ‘tand all the people 
say, Amen!” 


Barton County.—A correspondent 
of the county paper urges the estab- 
lishment of a High School at Lamar 
He says, with truth, 
that a class of citizens which are desira- 


without delay. 


ble ina community, will 


“Not readily leave schools and church 
facil.ties to abide with us. unless we give 
them some assurances that they can have the 
same here. We have good common schools 
in the county, but we have young men and 
women among us who want more than a 
common school education. Why not start a 
Central High Schoolat Lamar? What would 
be a better investment for our people? What 
would be of more credit to our town and 
county? Aninvestment of the kind would 
bring an hundred fold in return; besides, it 
would characterize our people as being worthy 
the considerations of the capital and intelli- 
gence that come to the South-west. Suppose 
we try it?” 

FRANKLIN County.—Our friend Mr. 
Wilson Leiser, Principal of the School 
at Union, publishes in the Appeal a 
communication, which is full of good 
suggestions to parents and School 
Directors. We have room only for one 
-or two paragraphs. Mr. Leiser says: 

“From a list of forty-seven, the daily 
average amounted to a litde more than 
twenty-six scholars. While all could have 
attended regularly, if the parents had the 
proper appreciation of their privileges, not 
one eame every day, and but two citizens 
wisited the school during the term. This 
-shews an apathy on the part of parents which 
16 school ean outlive, and against which the 
art or science of no teacher can successfully 
compete. 

a * * * 

“With the belief that the Public School 
will never prosper as it should without the 
co-operation of the parents in urging punc- 
tual attendance and home study, 1 would 
-appeal to them, as they love their little ones, 
to encourage them with their presence at the 
<chool frequently. As I have before intima- 





ted, you will not intrude upon a well con- 
ducted school. Your visits will be as highly 
appreciated by the teacher as by your chil- 
dren.” 

Henry County.—Mr. Mat. Zener, 
the Superintendent of Henry county, in 
a communication to one of the papers, 
gives the following encouraging exhibit 
of school matters in that county. These 
facts are better than volumes of argu- 
ment to draw to that portion of the 
State men of means and enterprise— 
citizens who will build up pleasant 


homes, good schools, active churches. 
Mr. Zener says: 

I have just completed my annual visit to 
the schools, and am pleased to report them 
as decidedly in a much more prosperous con- 
dition than they were one year ago. This is 
attributable in a great measure to our having 
secured the services of better teachers. In 
fifty-seven schools visited, the average com- 
pensation of teachers is $38 per month. 

The whole number of children enrolled, 
attending these fifty-seven schools, is 2,964, 
making an average of fifty-two scholars to 
each teacher. T'wo years ago this month, we 
attempted to organize a Teacher’s Institute, 
but failed; the present winter we held one 
that proved a decided success; more than 
fifty teachers were in attendance. Prof. 
Clark (Assistant State Superintendent,) pro- 
nounced it the second best he had attended in 
the State, and we intend our next session 
(commencing the last Monday in August 
next,) shall be second to no one in this or 
any other State. Our schools are advanc- 
ing rapidly, and are demanding first-class 
teachers. 

Linn Country.—The Linn County 
Teachers’ Institute met at Bucklin on 
the 23d, 24th, 25th and 26th of March. 
There were over fifty names enrolled 


as members. The session was, on the 
whole, a good one. The teachers took 
hold with interest and zeal. We were 
favored with the presence and aid of 
Profs. Greenwood, Fethers, and Baker, 
for which they had our cordial thanks. 

Resolutions were passed in favor of 
teaching geography, map drawing and 
penmanship by some system. The 
County Court were admonished that 
sixty days were not enough for a County 
Superintendent to devote annually to 
the interests of Education in the sixty 


or seventy districts of Linn. 


The purpose is to hold our next 
session about the first of September, 
and to have it longer and better, by 


making it so ourselves. 

Yours, truly, E. D. SEwArp. 

Marion County.—There is to be an 
Institute for the benefit of the teachers 
of Marion county at Hannibal, com- 
mencing on Thursday, May 13th, and 
continuing three days. 
hearted citizens of Hannibal will gladly 
entertain all whocome. Wehopethere 


The generous 


will be a full attendance. 








At a meeting of the School Directors 
and Township Clerks of the county, 
held a few days since, a resolution was 
passed to sustain the free schools of the 
county vigorously. 

MonitEAu County.—The “ Your- 
nal,” published at California—a spicy, 
first rate paper, the Fournal is too— 
says in regard to the prospect for an 
academy at Tipton: 


This is a splendid move, but there should 
also be put up a $20,000 school building. 
Education is too great a thing to be at all 
circumscribed. It should be as free as water 
and air. Of course academies are useful—but 
the corner stone of real, lasting prosperity 
to a town, is good public schools. 

Str. Louris County TEAcuERs’ In- 
sTITUTE.— Mr. A. W. Murphy, the 
County Superintendent, insists upon 
two things in his administration, and 
the people sustain him: competent 
teachers, secured by the payment of 
good wages. The attendance was good, 
and if the ladies present had contributed 
their share of information and experi- 
ence, as they were competent to do, it 
would have increased the interest and 
efficiency of the gathering. 

The State Superintendent was present, 
and delivered an address. Mr. James 
A. Kenedy, the County Superintendent 
of Monroe county, IIl., also addressed 
the teachers. Mr. O. M. Baker taught 
and valuable 
assistance in other branches. 

Mr. E. F. Hobert conducted a very 
practical and interesting exercise in map 


mathematics, rendered 


drawing and geography. Prof. Fethers 
read and recited; Smith (there are 
several of them, we wish there were 
more,) gave an address on Education. 
The music was good, and they passed 
the following among other resolutions : 


Resolved, That we regard the ‘* Journal of 
Education,” published by J. B. Merwin, 708 
Chestnut street, St. Louis, Mo., as a powerful 
auxiliary in the promotion of the educational 
interests of the West; and, in order that its 
sphere of usefulness be extended, we earnestly 
recommend that all teachers, school directors, 
and other friends of education become sub- 
scribers. 

Resolved, That we are of opinion that a 
knowledge of the Constitution of the United 
States should be considered an indispensable 
qualification of every teacher of public schools, 
and that we cordially recommend Townsend’s 
Analysis of the Constitution, and Town- 
send’s Civil Government as the most suitable 
and practical works on this subject. 


This was by far the best institute ever 
held in this county, The next one will 
be an improvement. We are obliged 
to abridge somewhat our report of this, 
as well as a number of other similar 
meetings held the last ‘month. 
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( CONTINUED.) 





ANDREW CountTy.—Andrew county 
claims to be the banner educational 
county in the Northwest. During the 
past two years she has built over thirty 
new school houses, and the value of her 
school property to-day is over fifty 
thousand dollars. During the past 
year, schools have been kept open from 
four to eight months. Probably the 
average is six months. County Super- 
intendent H. P. Alexander is a work- 
ing man, and has “lopped off” many 
useless teachers. As an evidence of his 
ability and energy, no district failed to 
organize in the proper time as pro- 
vided in the new law. There are many 
good teachers in the county, among 
them several graduates from different 
Normal Schools. Wages average $45 
per month. The Public Schools in 
Savannah are graded, H. P. Alexander 
Principal, with three assistants. There 
is also a select school conducted by sirs 
J. and L. L. Leiter. Fillmore is organ- 
ized under the law for villages. There 
is also there a flourishing Seminary, 
Prof. W. N. Hanna Principal, Miss S. 
C. Brown Preceptress. During the 
last session the number of students was 
seventy-five. The building is two story, 
of brick, and 4o by 50. The second 
story is divided into three rooms. The 
lower story is divided into chapel and 
one small room. Prof. H. is not, as 
too often the case, endeavoring to build 
up his institution at the expense of the 
Public Schools, but is continually urg- 
ing the citizens to improve them. At 
each step in progress, he of course 
loses some students; but we are happy 
to say that new ones from abroad sup- 
ply their places. Our county institute 
meets twice each year, and _ several 
townships have organized associations. 

More anon. BisiiworTH. 

CLtay County.—Pursuant to notice, 
the School Officers, Teachers, and cit- 
izens desiring organization in Clay 
county, met in Liberty on the 3d day 
of April. The meeting-was well at- 
tended, and very harmonious in its pro- 
ceedings. After organizing, by the 
election of a Chairman and Secretary, 
the subject of district and township or- 
ganization first claimed attention. A 
verbal report from each school township 
of the county was called for, and the 
Township Clerk, or some member of 





the Township Board responded, giving 
briefly the condition of the Public 
Schools in the township, obstacles in 
the way of a perfect organization, and 
difficulties in the construction of the 
law. This afforded a fine opportunity 
for a mutual interchange of opinion and 
experience, and in many cases very sat- 
isfactory conclusions were reached rela- 
tive to the provisions of the school law. 

The County Superintendent urged a 
more liberal policy in the construction 
and furnishing of school houses; and 
the County Clerk insisted that a dispo- 
sition to comply with the provisions of 
the school law should be manifested by 
those who desired the benefit of the 
school fund. The important matters of 
school furniture, school apparatus, uni- 
formity of text books, etc., could not be 
extensively discussed at this meeting, 
but will claim attention on some future 
occasion. 

Semi-annual meetings, to be held on 
the first Saturdays in September and 
March, were agreed upon, and the feel- 
ing manifested indicated an increasing 
interest in the cause of popular educa- 
tion in our county. Gro. Hucues, 

County Sup’t Public Schools, Clay 
county. 

Crpar County.—Mr. A. R. Nichols 
has located at Stockton, Cedar county, 
with a determination of building up a 
first-class High School. (We are glad 
he has sense enough to omit the word 
**college.”) His design is to furnish to 
the young men and ladies of Cedar 
county and vicinity, an opportunity to 
secure a thorough training in the ele- 
ments of an English education; to 
afford facilities to those wishing to 
teach, for becoming thoroughly quali- 
fied for the important business of their 
high calling, and also to give those who 
wish to fit for college a complete pre- 
paration. Hewill endeavor to render this 
a truly practical school. It is intended 
that the scholars shall learn to apply 
their knowledge, as far as possible, to 
the actual business matters of life. 
We wish him abundant success. Mr. 
Nichols has the best of endorsements 


as a teacher and as a Christian gentle- 
man. Thesecond session of the Cedar 
county Teachers’ Institute will be held 
at Stockton, commencing on Thursday, 
May 13, and ending Saturday, May 16, 
1869. An interesting time is expected, 
and a general invitation is extended to 
all teachers and school officers. 





Fayette County.— The County 
Superintendent informs us that an In- 
stitute will be held at Lexington, com- 
mencing May 4th. 

It ought to be a good gathering. 
Lexington is a beautiful place, and es- 
pecially so at this season. If practica- 
ble we shall be there. 

Jounson County.—The Holden 
Enterprise gives a glowing account of 
the visit of the County Superintendent, 
Rey. M. Henry Smith, to that place. It 
is evident that Mr. Smith intends to do 
his whole duty, and the people respond 
with generous enthusiasm. The £zféer- 
prise says: 

“Our efficient County Superintendent of 
Public Schools gave a public lecture, at the 
Academy building, on last ‘I hursday evening, 
to one of the largest audiences ever assembled 
in the place. The lecture was replete with 
truths of great importance to all concerned, 


and we hope the many who were present will 
be benefited thereby.” 


It is proposed to hold an Institute at 
Holden. 

JasreR County.— The Carthage 
Banner, says: 

This county has a munificent school fund, 
consisting of a principal of $250,000, the in- 
terest of which is to be applied solely in the 
education of the youth of Jasper. Schools 
are numerous, and teachers well qualified, 
and receive good wages for teaching. 

They have already built, and fur- 
nished with improved school furniture, 
several good school houses, and the best 
of facilities, to our certain knowledge, 
are afforded in Jasper county for the 
education of the people. The Bazxner 
says the Assessor’s books of Jasper 
county show that $426,402 have been 
added to its taxable wealth the past 
year, exclusive of a large county fuud. 

LAWRENCE County.—We have been 
furnished a full account of the meeting 
of the Teachers’ Institute for Lawrence 
county, and should be glad if we could 
afford the space-to publish it without 
abridgment. It would occupy seven 
columns of the JournaL. There are 
over one hundred counties in the State, 
and if Institutes were held as they 
ought to be in every county, we should 
have to enlarge considerably in order to 
The JouRNAL 
contains only forty-eight columns pro- 
per. 


counties, and were equally interesting, 


accommodate them all. 
If Institutes were held in all the 


and their proceedings equally volumi- 
nous, it would take seven hundred col- 
umns to publish the proceedings, say- 
ing nothing of other equally important 


matter. We have given twelve extra 
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columns in almost every issue, and yet 
we have more matter left over than we 
print each month. Of course we must 
be guided by our own best judgment in 
this matter after canvassing the whole 
field. There is so much interest felt in 
this great work, that it presses on all 
sides for utterance. We are glad to see 
the county papers giving so much space 
Many of them 
freely offer and invite teachers and others 
interested to fill up one or two columns 
each week on this topic, and it is being 
done. 

.We hope to see it continued. 
is no question of such immediate and 
pressing importance. 

In Lawrence county THE — rUTE 
is regularly incorporated. It now has 
a total membership of 180; of this num- 
ber, 75 are Life members ; 30 are mem- 
bers for 10 years, 2 


to educational matter. 


There 


are members for 5 
years, and 25 are members for 1 year. 
This large membership is not confined 
to teachers, but many of the most weal- 
thy and influential citizens are upon the 
rolls, the Normal School building at 
Marionville, and Library, now located 
at Mt. Vernon, have attracted quite as 
many as the Institute proper. 

We shall with pleasure note its pro- 
gress from time to time, It will be a 
splendid thing for Southwest Missouri. 

_ > e——- 
Free Return Tickets. 

The several railroad companies of 
the State have justly and generously 
agreed to return all teachers free over 
their several roads— who attend the 
State Teachers’ 
May and pay full fare to come to St. 
Louis. We understand that the Com- 
mittee have 
fare on the various steamers also. All 
lady teachers who desire it will be 
furnished free entertainment, by apply- 
ing to J. J. Childs, 1806 Olive street, by 
letter, or to the Committee 
ments, at the Polytechnic Hall, corner 
Seventh and Chestnut streets, when they 
arrive. 


of Arrange- 


— + _9~—>-@- 
Postage. 

The First Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral says: ‘On monthly publications 
not exceeding four ounces in weight, a 
postage of three cents must be paid, 
quarterly, in advance.” Our subscribers 
will please remember this. The pos- 
tage on the JouRNAL oF EpuCATION is 
only twelve cents a year. 


Association the 6th of 


arranged for a deduction of 





OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 
IMPORTANT TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 


OFFICE SUPER CATENDERT OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 2 
ity of Jefferson, May 1, 1869. § 


QUERIES ANSWERED. 
First.—Is it necessary that candidates 
for School Director should take the oath 
of loyalty within fifteen days next pre- 
ceding the election? 
Ans.—It is absolutely 
should 


candidates for School Director 


take, subscribe and file said oath within 
fifteen days next preceding the election. 
See Constitution Mo., Article 2, Sec. 8. 
Second.—W ould illegal votes destroy 
the validity of any school meeting? 
Ans.—They would not, but such votes 
should not be counted; none but regis- 
tered voters can vote at a school meeting. 


Third.—W il il 


ship clerk to return an abstract of the 


it be legal for a town- 


enumeration returned to him by the 
directors, after the fifteenth day of April, 
as provided in Section 18, school law? 

Ans.—Township clerks may return 
their abstracts to the County Clerk after 
the time prescribed in the above section, 
and the County 
them, if there is sufficient time to ex- 


Clerks must receive 


tend the estimates upon the tax books. 
o> o-—___—__ 


on the 
law, and that there 


the last Legislature 


school 





upon the matter, we sent to 

Jeflerson City and procured 

a certified copy of the law. It reads as 

follows: 

SCHOOLS—TOWNS AND CITIES. 

AN ACT to amend section eleven, chapter 
47, General Statutes of 1865, in relation to 
schools in districts, villages, towns and 
cities. 

Section 1. Boards of education empowered 
to borrow money and sell school houses, ete. 

Section 2. Act to take effect, when. 

Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the 
State of Missouri, as follows: 

Section 1. That section eleven of chapter 
47, General Statutes of 1865, be amended so 
as toread as follows: The board of education 
of any city, town, village or district, elected 
in pursuance of this act, as also the board of 
education or school directors of any city, 
town, village or district, already organized 
under any special act, for the purpose of 
building school houses only, are hereby au- 
thorized to borrow money on the credit of 
said city, town, village or district, and to 
issue bonds, running not to exceed twenty 
years, and bearing interest at a rate not to 
exceed ten per cent., and the said board shall 
also have the right to sell any school house 
and the lot belonging thereto, when they 
deem proper: provi ided, they re-invest the pro- 
ceeds thereof in the purchase of another lot 
for said purpose, or the building of another 
school house, or both. : 

Sec. 2. This act to take effect and be in 
force from and after its passage. 

Approved March 4, 1869. 


necessary that 


E cca below the action of 


} 
| 


may be no misundersanding | 





SCHOOLS—COLORED CHILDREN. 


AN ACT to amend section twenty-four of an 
act entitled ‘“‘An act to amend chapter 
forty-six of the General Statutes of Mis- 
souri, of organization and maintenance of 
Public Schools,” approved March 26, 1868. 


Section 1. Boards of education to estab- 
lish schools for colored children, when. 
Section 2. Act to take cffect, when. 
Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of 
Missouri, as follows: 


Section 1. That section twenty-four of an 
act entitled “An act to amend chapter forty- 
six of the general statutes of Missouri, of 
or, eanization and maintenance of public 
schools, ’ approved March 26, 1868, be 
amended to read ss follows: Sec. 24. The 
township boards of education in this State, 
in their respective townships, and the several 
other boards of education, and the trustees 
and directors of schools, or other officers 
having authority in the premises, in each 
city or incorporated village, shall be, and they 
are hereby authorized and required to estab- 
lish, within their respective jurisdiction, one 
or more separate schools for colored children, 
when the whole number by enumeration ex- 
ceeds fifteen, so as to afford them the advan- 
tages and privileges of a common school edu- 
cation; and all such schools so established 
for colored children shall be under the control 
and management of the board of education 
or other school officers, who have in charge 
the educational interests ot the other schools; 
but in case the average number of colored 
children in attendance shall be less than ten 


for any one month, it shall be the duty of 


said buard of education or other school ofti- 
cer, to discontinue said school or schools fer 
any per iod not exceeding six months at any 
one time, and if the number of colored chil- 
dren shall be less than ten, the board of edu- 
cation shall reserve the money raised on the 
number of said colored children, and the 
money so reserved shall be appropriated as 


they may deem proper for the education of 


such colored children; provided, that when- 
ever, in the opinion of any boards of educa- 
tion of any township or townships, or incor- 
porated towns, the educationalinterest of the 
colored children will be promoted thereby, 
then such board or boards shall be and they 
are hereby authorized to form one school 
district by the union of two or more school 
districts, or subdistricts, or one of each, for 
the purpose of establishing a separate school 
for colored children. Any district so formed, 
shall be under the control and management 
of a board of education to be composed of the 
presidents of the beards of education resid- 
ing in such districts; provided, there shall be 
three or more; but if the number be less 
than three, then the deficiency shall be made 
up by an election at the time that other school 
officers shall be elected in such districts «s 
provided by law. It shall be the duty of the 
board of education for any district so formed, 
to keep up a school in such district the same 
number of months that other schools are re- 
quired by law to be kept up in the territory 
included in such district, and, for this pur- 
pose, to rent or cause to be erected a school 
building in such place within such district as 
shall best subserve the interest of the colored 
children therein, and to this end such board 
is hereby invested with the — authority 
to raise the necessary funds as is by law con- 
ferred by the boards of education in incor- 
porated towns. In all other respects the 
terms and advantages of said schools shall 
be equal to others of the same grade in their 
respective townships, cities and villages, and 
the township boards may, in their respective 
townships, admit into the schools provided 
for in this section persons over twenty-one 
years of age. 

Src. 2. This act ta take effect and be in 
force from and after its passage. 

Approved March 1, 1869, 
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Arrival and Departure of Trains. 











PACIFIC. 
Leaves. Arrives. 
Mail Train (except Sundays)...+.+e0.+. 9.158. m. 10:25 p. m. 
Express Train (except Saturday) ovecee 4.45 p. m. 6.00 a.m, 
Franklin Accommodation (ex. Sunday) 6.12 p. m. 7.15 a.m. 
Washington Acc dation ...sec.eee 4:00 p. m. 8.23 a. m. 
Meramec dO. = eeveee sees 1:30 p.m. 
SOUTH PACIFIC. 
Cars leave Seventh st. Pacific depot daily 
(except Sunday), for all stations, at.. 9.15 a. m. eesececs 
NORTH MISSOURI. 
Mail and Express (Sundays excepted).. 7:00a. m. 11:00 p. m. 
Kansas City and St. Joe Express (Sun- 
days excepted )...cccescececeeecs - 3:00 p.m. 11:25 a. m. 
St. Charles Accommodation, No. 1 . 4:45 p. m. 8:30 a. m. 





CHICAGO AND ALTON. 


Night Express (Saturday excepted).... 4:15 p. m. 12:45 p. m. 





Day Express (Sundays excepted) - 6409a.m 10:00 p. m. 
Sunday Express.....cccccccccescesscecs 4:15 p.m. —s seevcvceee 
Jacksonville and Chicago Mail (Sun- 

days excepted)..+s.seeeesesseees seen 4:45 p. m. 10:30 a. m. 
Carlinville and Alton Accommodation, 

(running through to Springfield Satur- 

Cay Night)..ccccccccccscrecccesecees +» 4:45 p.m. 9:15 a. m. 

INDIANAPOLIS AND 8ST. LOUIS LINE. 
Day Express (Sundays excepted)....++ 7:15 a.m. 8:40 a.m 
Lightning Express (Saturday excepted) 2:00 p. m. 9:45 p. m* 
Night Express (Sundays excepted)..... 4:35 p. m. 8:40 p. m 
Sunday Train...ccccessesees eeecececeees 2:00 p. m. 8:40 a.m, 
zs OHUTO ANP MISSISSIPPI. 

Morning Express (Sundays excepted).. 7:15 a. m. 11:25 a, m. 
Night xpress, daily. 2:39 p. m 12:45 a, m. 





Cairo Express coscesece 5:05 p. m. 


8T. LOUIS AND IRON MOUNTAIN. 

Trains leave Plum street station— 
For Pilot Knob and intermediate stations, daily, at ......8:00 a. m, 
For Potosi daily (except Sunday) at...-...eeeee-+ 200 p. m. 
For Desoto (except Sunday) at..... 8:00 a. m,; 3:30 and 5:00 p. m. 
For Carondelet daily (except Sundays) at 6:35, 8:00, 9:15 and 11:30 

a.im.; 2:00, 4:00, 5:10, 6:30, 7:45 and 11:30 p. m. 

Returning will leave— 
Pilot Knob for St. Louis daily at.... 3:30 p. m. 
Potosi for St. Louis daily (except Sunda: 30 a.m. 
Desoto for St. Louis ‘daily eeeeseceet 5: > a. m., and 6:05 p. m. 
Carondelet (except Sundays) at 6:00, 7:05, 7:45, 9:45 and 11:15 a. m. 

1:15, 2:45, 4:15, 6:00, 8:00 and 10:45 p. m. 





1:30 p. m. 




















COLTON DENTAL ASSOCIATION. 


a he ae EXTRACTED WITH- 
= OUT PAIN. We originated 
(Fthe use of the Nitrous OXIDE 
Gas, and have administered it to over 100,000 
patients without a single failure or accident. 
We agree to extract Teeth ABSOLUTELY WITH- 
OUT PAIN. The GAS is pleasant to breathe and 
entirely harmless. 
Teeth inserted in the best manner at low rates. 
Don’t forget the name and number of office, 
517 OLIVE STREET, Bet. Fifth and Sixth. 





TELE LLELLL 


TO THE WORKING CLAss.—I am now pre- 
pared to furnish all classes with constant employ- 
ment at their homes, the whole of the time, or 
for the spare moments. Business new, light and 
profitable. Fifty cents to $5 per evening, is easily 
earned by persons of either sex, and the boys 
and girls earn nearly as much as men. Great 
inducements are offered those who will de- 
vote their whole time to the business; and that 
every person who sees this notice, may send me 
their address and test the business for them- 
selves, I make the following unparalleled offer: 
To all who are not well satisfied with the busi- 
ness, I will send $1 to pay for the trouble of 
writing me. Full particulars, directions, &c., 
sent free. Samples sent by mail for 10 cents. 
Address E. C. ALLEN, Augusta, Me. 


Lea 
fas % 





ERICAN 














HE Baskets and Crates of the American Bas- 

ket Co. now take the lead in all the great 
markets. The pickers are delighted with the 
baskets, they stand so firm. The expressmen 
like the crates, they are so strong and easy to 
handle. The commission men are pleased with 
both crates and baskets, they bring the fruit in 
such excellent condition, and occupy twenty-six 
percent less space than any other ventilated 
package in the market. 

Orders, to secure attention, must be sent early. 

Verbena Baskets and Grape Boxes at a very 
low figure. 

Ys Circulars free. 

Address American Basket Co., New Britain, 
Conn.; Newfane Box and Basket Co., Newfane, 
Niagara county, New York. 

WANTED.—Parties to manufacture for the 
States west of Ohio. Address AMERICAN 
BASKET COMPANY, 





GROVER & BAKER 
SEWING MACHINES. 
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Exposition Universelle, Paris, 1867. 

7 ‘ YDW Y 1 TH 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINES 
Superiority over all others, by reason ofthe fol- 
lowing points of excellence: 

Elasticity of Stitch, 
Simplicity of Machine, 
No Rewinding Thread, 
No Fastening of Seams, 

Beauty and Great Variety of Embroidery. 

Practical qualities pre-eminently possessed by the 
GROVER & BAKER. EACH ONE is absolutely 
essential to a COMPLETE FAMILY SEWING 
MACHINE. 

Light & Heavy Manufacturing Machines. 
LRocH-sTiTtcr 
Adapted to all kinds of 
LEATHER AND CLOTH WORK. 
Send for samples and Price List. 
Salesrooms, 511 North Fourth Street, 

SAINT LOUIS. 


CHARLES C. FULLER, 
XCLUSIVE AGENT for the sale of FOREST 
CITY VARNISH COMPANY’S 


GASOLINE, 


The only reliable article for 
Gas Machines and Petroleum Stoves. 
Also, NAPTHA and BENZINE for Painters’ 
use. 217 Washington Avenue, 
° ST. LOUIS, MO. 


- JOHN H. KOPPELMAN, 


Manufacturer of 


ALL KINDS OF FURNITURE, 
No. 411 MORGAN STREET, 


(Bet. Fourth and Fifth Streets.) 


FACTORY: WARREN STREET, 


(Bet. Eighteenth and Nineteenth Sts.), 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
ALL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 


CHAS! GREEN. F. X. LA MOTTE. 


GREEN & LaMOTTE, 


House and Real Estate Agents, Notaries Pub- 
lic, and General Collectors, 
Office—No. 702 Chestnut Street, (Polytechnic Institute) St. Louis. 
By permission, we respectfully refer to—Arch- 
bishop Kenrick, H. G. Soulard, John Byrne, 
Jr., & Co., Charles Parsons, Cashier State Sav- 
ings Association; Jos. O’ Neil, President Central 
Savings Bank; Thomas T. Gantt, John How & 
Son, Reed & Green, T. & C. Slevin & Co. 








HE LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE 
Assorment of 


PA PER, 


Envelopes and Printers’ Card Stock 
In this market, is to be found at 


GOODMAN & HOLMES, 


Manufacturers, Importers, and Wholesale 
Dealers. 


(<= Cash paid for Paper Stock. 
103 North Second Street, St. Louis. 














NEW DRAWING BOOK. 


The Little Corporal's New Book, 
“REED’S DRAWING LESSONS,” 
UST PUBLISHED; IS THOUGHT TO BE 
the best thing of the kind ever issued for 
beginners, either in schoolorathome. It begins 
with the A. B. C. of the art, and conducts the 
learner gradually and pleasantly to sketching 
from Nature. It has twenty pages of lithographic 
engravings, besides many wood cuts and common- 
sense lessons in plain type. 
If your bookseller does not have it, send the 
price, ($1.50), to the Publishers, 
ALFRED L. SEWELL & CO., 
Office of the Little Corporal, Chicago, Ill., 
and the book will come by next mail, with the 
covers protected from damage by our patent book 
guard, post paid. 





st. LOUIS 


INK AND STATIONERY DEPOT, 


708 and 710 Chestnut Street, 


(Polytechnic Building.) 


CHILD, GRAHAM & BROWN, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


AMETHYST INK, 


Also the 


For Business and School use. 





Of this the Editor of the Journal of Education 
says: ‘*We are using a new article of ink by 
which we copy our letters with as little trouble 
as one would use an ordinary blotting sheet Its 
advantages are obvious at a glance. <A letter is 
written the same as ordinary ink, and any time 
within half an hour after writing, placed under 
the leaf of the copying book, w/thout moistening 
the paper in the least, then by passing the hand over 
the sheet, the impressionis obtained. As the cost 
is trifling it brings the copying of letters, which 
is so essential in all correspondence, within the 
reach of every one.’’ 

iz Orders from teachers and the trade so- 
liclted Price list of anything in our line sent 
free, to any address. 


CHILD, GRAHAM & BROWN, 
708 and 710 Chestnut Street, St. Louis. 


T.D. WADSWORTH, M. D., 


Homeopathician & Accoucher. 


Office and Residence, 810 Olive St., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Oftice Hours, 7 to 9 A. M., 12 to2 andi to7 P. M. 
(<= Remedies can be sent by Mail. 
Nov— 


BLOOMINGTON NURSERY. 
17th Year, 400 Acres, 10 Greenhouses. 


HE largest and best stock, 8,000,000 Fruit 

and Ornamental Trees, Hedge Plants, Grape 

Vines, Small Fruits, Apple, and other Nursery 

Stocks, Roses, Bulbs, ete., of choicest sorts and 

shipping sizes, very low for cash. 

Those who would save money will send at once 

two red stamps for two Fall Catalogues. 
F. K. PHOENIX, 
Bloomington, McLean Co., Illinois, 
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ATTENTION, READER! 





CLOTHING 


GENTS FURNISHING GOODS, 


READY MADE 


MADE TO ORDER 
AT PRICES THAT 


DEFY COMPETITION, 


CALL ON 


TICKNOR & CO., 


601 & 603 N. Fourth St., 











ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ATWATER’S 
School Government. 


E wish to call your attention to this very 
yalueble series of aids in the government 

of se Me 
The first series is expressly for Sabbath Schools, 
and would be found useful in every Sabbath 
School in Christendom. It consists of 990 single 


MERIT TICKRTS, 


With 100 large Certificates to redeem them, and 
90 Five-Merit Tickets for procuring new scholars. 
Price, $2.00. 

The second series, for Public Schools, contains 


Checks, Tickets, Certificates and 
Diploma, 


800 in all. Price, $1.50. 

The third series, for Primary Public Schools, 
contains CHECKS and TICKETS, 600 in all 
Price, $1.00. 

The Chee a 
above series, 


Rg et: &e., in each of the 


e lithographed in the 


Most Beautiful Styles and Colors, 


on the best quality of paper, and are so arranged 
that the greater redeem the less; thus making 
the system at once attractive, effective and cheap. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW EDITION 


of the above series is just out of press, and is by 
far the most complete and useful edition ever 
published. 


We also call your attention to 


ATWATER’S 


Shool Room Mottoes, 


Twenty in number, 
School Rooms. They are printed on best China 
eard board, and retail at One Dollar per set of 
twenty. They are both useful and ornamental. 

Circulars and samples sent on receipt of P. O 
address and three-cent stamp. 

All orders promptly filled. 

Address— 


JOHN ATWATER, 
Box 403, Chicago, 
ILLINOIS. 


~ AGENTS WANTED---$10 A DAY. 


Two $10 Maps for $4. 


LLOYD’S 


Palent Revolving Dontle Tew. 


Two Continents, America and Europe, and America 
with the United States portion on 
an immense scale, 
COLORED IN 4,000 COUNTIES. 
HESE great - ips, now just completed, 64x 
62 inches large, show every place of import- 
ance, all Railro: 4 to date, and the latest altera- 
tions in the various European States. These 
Maps are needed in every School and family in 
the land—they occupy the space of one Map, and 
by means of the Reverser, either side can be 
thrown front, and any pavt brought level to the 
eye. County Rights and large discount given to 
good agents. 

Apply for Circulars, Terms, and send money 
for and see Sample Maps first, if not sold taken 
back on demand. T. LLOYD, 

3 Cortlandt street, N. Y. 


Situation Wanted. 
A gentleman practically acquainted with the 
subject of GRADED SCHOOLS desires a situ- 
ation as Principal. Past and present success as 
an instructor and disciplinarian satisfactorily at- 
tested. 

Corresponde nee can be opened by addressing 
‘* Teacher, eare of J. B. Merwin, Editor 
Journal of Education, 708 and 710 Chesnut street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 








for posting on the walls of | 





French's Common Schoo! Arithmetic 


Completing the Author's Courée of Written Arithmetic 
for Common S Schools. 


This book furnishes a cor a complete course of study 
in the subject of Written or Slate Arithmetic for 
Common Schools, and other schools using but one 
text-book. Neither time nor expense ‘has been 
spared in its preparation; and in all the essential 
points of a good text-book it is confidently believed 
to be far superior to any similar work yet ‘published. 

The attention of live, progressive teachers is es 
pecially invited to the many new and valuable 
features of this work. The radical changes from 
the stereotyped plan of other works upon the 

— subject are the result of long experience, 

xtended observation, careful study, and a 
caavouat acquaintance both with schools and 
business; and they are destined to work a 
change in methods of teaching, that shall result 
in making (what all previous methods have failed 
to do) good, practical Arithmeticians. 


Dr. French’s full Series consist of the fellowing 
books: 


I. First Lessons in Numbers. 
16mo, 40 cents. 
II, Elementary Arithmetic for the Slate. 
lé6mo, 50 cents. 
III Mental Arithmetic. 
IV. 


(In Press.) 
Common School Arithmetic, 
12mo, $1 v0, 


(In Preparation). 
Liberal terms for Examination or Introduction. 


No, VI. of Harper's Drawing-Books, 


WITH 
MARGINAL DRAWING LESSONS. 


Completing the Common School Course of this Series. 


V Academic Arithmetic. 





Teachers are well aware that children are fond 
of making pictures, and that exercises in drawing 
improves a person’s hand-writing, and vice versa. 
Drawing has not been generally introduced into 
schools, because no suitable books could be ob- 
tained, and few teachers are competent, without 
a book, to give instruction in the art: these books, 
however, are successfully used in schools whose 
teachers have little or no knowledge of drawing. 

This Series contains a Symmetrical System ‘of 
Penmanship, easily acquired and rapidly written. 
The ‘‘helps’’ to the acquisition of this system are 
simple and valuable, and the system is what its 
name indicates, ‘* symmetrical ’’—every letter 
being formed upon geometrical principles and of 
unvarying proportions. 

The drawing-lessons commence with straight 
lines of the same slope as the main lines of the 
writing, and progress, step by step, through 
straight and curved lines, geometrical forms, 
architecture, foliage, perspective, figures of ani- 
mals, persons, etc. Rules and. directions are 
printed upon the covers of each book, making 
each Number complete in itself. 


PRICE PER DOZ., $2.00. 
3 Liberal Terms for Introduction. <= 


WILLSON’S READERS. 


The books of this series admirably meet the 
requirements of American Schools. Educational 
statistics show that nine-tenths of the pupils of 
our public schools are called therefrom before 
they have an opportunity to enjoy the advantages 
of the High School; it therefore becomes, in the 
highest degree, important, for the benefit of the 
pupils individually, and of the commonwealth at 
large, that in the Primary and Grammar Schools 
there be provided some method for imparting in- 
struction in at least the elements of the Natural 
Sciences, and of general knowledge. To pro- 
vide such a method, and to encourage habits of 
observation in children, has been the aim of the 
author of this series of Readers. That he has 
succeeded, is satisfactorily proved by the im- 
mense and constantly increasing sale of the books, 

-and by the fact that they are most popular in those 
parts of the Union that are univ ersally admitted 
to contain the most intelligent population. 

Illustrated and explanatory circulars sent on 
application. Liberal terms for introduction. 


HARPER & BROS., Publishers. 


Franklin Square, New York. 
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EVERYTHING! 


Is THAT SO? 
YES. 
AT 708 AND 710? 


¥ zs. 
CHESTNUT STREET? 


Can we get the National Series of 
Readers? 


YES. 
Ray’s Series of Arithmetics? 
YES. 
Globes of all sizes? 
YES. 
The Latest and Best? 
YES. 

Kerl’s Grammars ? 
YES. 
McGuffey’s Readers? 
YES. 

Monteith & McNally’s Geographies? 
YES. 

Apparatus of all kinds ? 
YES. 


Spencerian Copy Books? 


YES. 
Camp’s (Mitchell’s) Outline Maps? 
YE 8 . 
Robinson’s Mathematics ? 
YES. 
Colton’s Geographical Cards ? 
YES. 
P. D. and 8S. Writing Books? 
YES. 
Liquid Slating for Black Boards? 
YES. 
School Desks? 
YES. 
Stationery and Envelopes? 
YES. 
EVERY THING needed in Schools ? 
YES— ; 


EVERYTHING! 


HOMGOPATHIC 
MUTUAL 


LIFE 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


OF 


NEW YORK. 


STOCK, 


$3 150,000. 


ASSETS, January ist, 1869, 
$3 200,963. 


This Company, which began business June 


CAPITAL 





15th, 1869, and has already issued over goo 
policies, presents the following exceedingly 
liberal inducements : 

1st. The lowest rates in use in the United 
States. 

2d. Special rates to Homeeopathists. 

3d. It is purely mutual, ad/ the profits be- 
ing divided among the policy holders an- 
nually. 

4th. All its policies are non-forfeiting after 
one premium has been paid. 

5th. All whole-life policies are non-forfeit- 
ing under the Massachusetts law. The fol- 
lowing table will show how long a Zolicy zs 
continued tn force after payment has ceased: 


l1 payt 2 pts. | 3 pts. |4 pts. 
pay } 


| | 5 pts. 10 pts. /15 pts. 























* |\2Flal|Zin|\iZjal|2) mn 
2 Alalrmrlsalri asih|l alr 
7 }o/S/ S/S) o/sic]s 
< IFIA IAA RIAlAIA 
20 261| 2 [341] 3 [264 7 324) 12) 47 
30 277) 3 |259) 4 (246 9 | 87) 11/341 
40 | 5} 4 (123) 5 | 86) 8 (141) 9/258 
50 | 23} 2 2 |311| 3 1215, 4185: 61 7 61272 








6th. Its dividends are payable at the end of 
the first year. 
7th. All its policies are indisputable, except 
for fraud or material misrepresentation. 
For further information apply to 


Jno. V. HOoGAn, 


GENERAL AGENT, 


203 WTH. THIRD STREET, 
SAINT LOUIS. 





Agents wanted in every County. 





WM. BARNARD, 





STENCIL BRAND CUTTER 


AND MANUFACTURER OF 


SEAL PRESSES, &C. 


Also, wholesale-and retail dealer in 


Ribbon Stamps, Canceling Stamps, Steel 
Stamps, Stencil Dies and Stock. 
1} Orders by mail promptly attended to and sent 
by express. 314 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


TRAVELERS’ LIFE & ACCIDENT 
Insurance Company 


OF HARTFORD. 
ASSETS OVER ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


HE Travelers’ Accident Insurance Company 

of Hartford was the first Company of the 

kind to write All Accident Policies in the United 

States. It has now combined with it the Life De- 

partment, and writes full Life Policies on a new 

plan: Life Non-furfeiture endowments, etc., 

allowing weekly indemnity in case of personal 
injury. 

Low Cash Rates. 


1a The largest amount of Insurance for the 
least money. C. C. BAILEY, Gen’! Ag’t, 
305 Olive Street, St. Louis. 





Vornbrock & Fatman’s 


BEDSTEAD FACTORY. 


—————— 


STAIR BALLUSTERS & MEWEL POSTS 


ALWAYS ON HAND. 
Scroll Sawing to order. 
ALL KINDS OF 


TrORNIN G 
Done at the Shortest Notice. 


All Orders promptly attended to. 





Cass Avenue, 
Ss. W. COR. FIFTEENTH STREET, 


sT. LOUIS, MO. 
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ECLECTIC 


EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
WILSON, HINKLE & CO., 


137 Walnut Street, Cincinnati. 


Combining in the highest degree both MERIT 
and ECONOMY, this series has attained a deserved 
popularity far greater than any other; having 
been wholly or in part recommended by successive 


STATE SUPERINTENDENTS OF FOUR- 
TEEN STATES. 
This well-known Series is practically 
1 Already Uniform, =i 


Being in Nime-Tenths of the Schools of the 
State. 


MecGuffey’s New Eelectic Readers 


Have been recently adopted by the Public 
Schools of 
THE STATE OF ARKANSAS, 
St. Louis, Mo., St Joseph, Mo., 
Carondelet, Mo., Springfield, Lls., 
sew Ills., Carlinville, Tls., 
Beloit, Wis., Madison, Wis., 
Milwaukee, Wis., Toledo, O., 
Union City, Ind., Dubuque, Lowa, 


And many other Cities and Towns, including 
One Thousand Schools in the State of Maryland alone. 

McGUFFEY’S and DE WOLF’S SPELLERS are 
rapidly increasing in popularity. 

De Wolf’s Speller has been recently introduced 
into the public schools of Indianapolis. 


RA W’sS 


Series of Mathematics. 


No series of Mathematics published has received 
so general commendation and widely-approved 
use as this. 

Ray’s Mathematics have been recently intro- 
duced, wholly or in part, into the 


Universities of Michigan and Minnesota; 


The Public Schools of 
ahaa Yo and Baltimore; Franklin and 
Allezheny City, Pa.; Akron, O.; Lexing- 
ton, Ky.; Milwaukee, Wis.; 
AND 


NUMEROUS COLLEGES AND PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


RAY’S MATHEMATICS 
Are now used, wholly orin part, in Yale Col- 
lege, Washington College, Columbia College, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, University of Minnesota, 
University of Kentucky, University of Missouri, 
Ohio University, Indiana University; also in the 
Public Schools of New York City, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Petersburg, Wheeling, Allegheny City, 
Reading, Meadville,Cleveland,Columbus, Day ton, 
Cincinnati, Logansport, Terre Haute, Evans- 
ville, New Albany, Chicago, Springtield, Cairo, 
Detroit, Milwaukee, Watertown, Racine, Ne- 
braska City, Des Moines, Keokuk, Iowa City, 
St. Joseph, Hannibal, Leavenworth, Atchison, 


And Thousands of other Towns and Cities. 





PINNEO’S GRAMMARS. 


Including Primary and Analytical Grammars, 
English Teacher, Guide to Composition, Pars- 
ing Exercises, and False Syntax, are of wide 
use and commendation. 

Pinneo’s Parsing Exercises and Pinneo’s False 
Syntax meet a want of the school-room long felt 
by the practical teacher. 





| 
| 








JUST PUBLISHED! 


I. 
McGuifey’s New Eclectic Primer, 
McGufifey’s New Primary Reader. 


These new works form a SEPARATE READING 
SERIEs of two books in 


LEIGH’S PHONOTYPIC TEXT. 


An improved method of teaching primary read- 
ing, tried with most satisfactory results in the 
public Schools of Boston and St. Louis. 

Descriptive circulars sent gratis, and single 
copies for examination, post paid, on receipt of 
15 cents for the Primer, and 20 cents for the 
Primary Reader. 


is 
Knell & Jones’s 


NEW PHONIC READER—No. 1. 


The plan, of this new work conforms to the 
principles of the Phonie method, ignoring the 
names of letters, and taking cognizance of their 
sounds and powers only. It has met with much 
favor from experienced educators, and has been 
adopted for the primary grade of the public 
schools of Cincinnati 

Single copies for examination sent, post free, 
on receipt of 15 cents. 


Ill. 


’ 
McGUFFEYS NEW CHARTS. 
(Eight Numbers.) 

Combining the advantages of the OBJECT, 
WORD, and LETTER methods of teaching the 
Alphabet, and presenting in order 
I. The Object or Idea. 
If. The Spoken Word. 
Ill. The Written Word. V. 


IV. Phrases containing 
the Word. 
Sentencees contain- 
ing the Word. 

Designed to accompany McGutfey’s New Ee- 
lectic Readers. 


WHITE'S SCHOOL REGISTERS. 


I. Common School Register. 


This Register contains both a Daily Record and 
a Term Record, with full and simple directions. 
It is specially adapted to country sub-district 
Schools. 


II. Graded School Register. 


This Register is specially a lapted to the Grad- 
ed Schools of towns and cities. Itis ruled to 
permit monthly footings and reports, with sepa- 
rate spaces for Deportment and Attendance, and 
can te used sixteen weeks without re-writing 
the names of pupils. It contains both a Daily 
and a Term Record. 





HAR Vv EY’S 
NEW ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


Although published but a few months, this 
new work has run through several editions. It 
has elicited, from all sides, expressions of un- 
qualified approval, and has been adopted, as the 
exclusive text-book on grammar, for the public 
schools of 


Over One Hundred Cities and Towns. 


_ 047 HARVEY’s ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR is 
in course of publication, and will be issued soon. 





tz Teachers and school officers desiring to 
make a change in Text-books not in satisfactory 
use in their Schools. are respectfully invited to 
correspond with the Publishers, 
WILSON, HINKLE & Uo., 
CINCINNATI, 








EDUCATIONAL TEXT BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


IVISON, PHINNEY, BLAKEMAN & CO., 
47 and 49 Greene Street, New Eork. 


O SERIES OF SCHOOL BOOKS EVER 
offered to the public have attained so wide 
a cireulation or received the approval and en- 
dorsement of so many competent and reliable 
educators, in all parts of the United States, as 
this. 
Among the most prominent}of their publica- 
tions are the following, viz. : 
The Union Series of Readers. 
Entirely new in matter and tllustrations, and re- 
ceived with great favor by the best teachers in 
the country. 
Robinson's Series of Mathematics. 
Including <Arithmetics, Algebras, Geometries, 
Surveying, ete.; highly commended by all who 
have them in the class-room. 
Kerl’s New Series of Grammars. 
Unsurpassed in simplicity, clearness, research, 
and practical utility. 
Well’s Natural Science. 
Including Philosophy, Chemistry. Geology, 
and Science of Common Things. 
Spencerian Copy-Books. 
Simple, Practical, and Beautiful. 
graved and improved. 
Colton’s Geographies, 
Fasquelle’s French Series, 
Woodbury’s German Series, 
Bryant & Stratton’s Book-Keeping, 
Willson’s Histories, 
Webster's School Dictionaries, (Illustrated) , 
Speocerian Steel Pens, 


Newly en- 





NEW BOOKS, 


A Manual of Inorganic Chemistry. 

Arranged to facilitate the Experimental Dem- 
onstration of the facts of the science. 

Robinson’s Differential and Integral Calculus. 

For High Schools and Colleges. 

Kiddle’s New Manual of the Elements of Astaonomy. 
Comprising the latest discoveries and theoretic 
views, with directions for the use of the Globes, 
and for studying the Constellations. 

Paradise Lost. 

A School Edition, with explanatory Notes. 

Colton’s Common School Geography. 
Illustrated by numerous Engravings. 

Mark’s First Lessons in Geometry. 
Designed for Primary Classes, and taught ob- 
jectively. 

The Song Cabinet. 

A New Singing Book*for Schools. 

Topneeat's Analysis of the Constitution of the United 

tates. 


Quarto. 


A Chart of 52 pages on oneroller. Anexposition 
of the Constitution. Should be in every class- 
room. 


Townsend’s Civil Government. 
To accompany the ‘‘ Analysis of the Constitu- 
tion.’? Incloth. 12mo, 336 pages. 

Gray’s Field, Forest and Garden Botany. 
An easy introduction to a knowledge of all the 
Common Plants in the United States (east of 
the we} both wild and cultivated, 
8vo., cloth. Ready December Ist. 


~ (= Teachers, and all interested, are invited 
to send for our Descriptive Catalogue and Circu: 
lars, and to correspond with us freely. 

Address the Publishers, or 


0, M, BAKER, Gen. Ag’t, 
603 Fourth Street, St, Louis, 


eed eet eee OO) leet 
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BREWER & TILESTON, 


Publishers, No. 131 Washington street, Boston. 
HILLARD’S READERS. 


(NEW SERIES. ) 


First Reader......... _Tlustrated. 
Second Reader. . ee ere ‘ ss 
Third Header............ ‘ ef 
Fourth Reader....... , sh 
Intermediate Reader. . es 


Fifth Reader, | With an original Treatise on El- 
ocution, by Prot. Mark Bailey, 

Sixth ‘sh j of Yale college. 

Worcester’s Comprehensive Spelling Book. 

Worcester’s Primary Spelling Book. 

Adams’ Spelling Book, for Advanced Classes 
WALTON’S ARITHMETICS. 
(CONSISTING OF THREE BOOKS.) 

[.—The Pictorial Primary Arithmetic. 

IL.--The Intellectual Arithmetic. 
Lii.—The Written Arithmetic. 

The latest and most satisfactory 
Arithmetics now before the public. 

WALTON’S DICTATION EXERCISES, are sup- 
plementary to Walton’s Avithmetics. They 
comprise a simple card (with or without sliding- 
slate), to be used by the pupil, and 

KEYS Parts I. and I1., to be 
teacher only. 

SEAVEY’S GOODRICH’sS HISTORY OF 
UNITED STATES, by C. A. Goodrich—a new 
edition, entirely re-written, and brought down 
to the present time, by Wm H. Seavey, Princi- 
pal of the Girls’ High and Normal Se hool, Bos- 
ton. This book has just been adopted by the 
School Board of St. Louis. 

HILLARD’s PRIMARY CHARTS, for 
Classes in Primary Schools. 

WEBER’S OUTLINES OF 
TORY. 

Copies for examination and introduction can 
be had of 
GEO. N. JACKSON, West’n Ag’t. 
113 & 115 State St., Chicago. 
BARNARD & BARNUM, 
46 Beale St., Memphis, Tenn. 


sepl 6m. 


J. B. MERWIN, President. 


used by the 


THE 


Reading 


UNIVERSAL HIs- 


Western Publishing & School tarnishing Co, 
Manufacturers of 
SCHOOL FURNITURE, 
Pub.ishers of 
Mitchell’s Outline 
Maps, ¢ 


Geographies, 


‘ump’s Series 
Cut- 
ter’s Physiologica) 
Charts, School Tab- 
lets, Record Books, 
And Dealers in 
Philesophical, Chemical, & Holbrocks Illustrative Apparatus 
Address, W. P.&S. F.CO. 
708 & 710 Chestnut St., St. Louis. 


sr LOT LAW, MEDICAL, 
SCHOOL, 
BLANK BOOKS, 


MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, 


Stationery and 


Fancy Goods, 


NEWSPAPERS AND MAGAZINES. 














’@™ Catalogues mailed free on application. 


series of 
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ADAMS, BLACKMER & LYON’S COLUMN. 


ADAM s) SYS TEM 


— OF — 


RECORDS. 


ay E KEEP constantly on hand, for the use 
of Teachers, ‘TEACHERS’ DAILY RE- 
GISTERS, four sizes; SCHOOL TABLETS; 
CLASS BOOKS; POCKET CLASS BOOKS; 
SCHOOL LEDGERS; REPOR’ 
TEACHERS’ SCHEDULES. 
For school officers, we have— 
School District Records: 
Directors’ Order Books: 
School District Blanks: 
Township Treasurers’ Blanks: 
Township School Banks; 
County Superinte’s Books; 
Certificates, and all Blanks and Books 
used by school officers. 


Teachers’ 


Tnessons in EBlocution, 


By ALLEN A. GRIFFITH, A. M. 





Seventh Edition — Revised and Improved. 





RECOMMENDATIONS: 


**T cordially recommend the work to Elocu- 
tionists, and to the Teachers and Friends of 
Public Schools, and predict for it a wide and 
rapid sale .?’—Vewton Bateman, Supt. Publie In- 
struction of Tllinois. 

‘*Prof. Griflith has given us an excellent 
book. He has exhibited the practical principles 
of the art in such a way that they y may be applied 
with much ease and precision.’ - WM. Gregory, 
Reyent Ill. Industrial University 

“+I cheerfully recommend this work to the 
Teachers of this State.’?’—John G. MeMynn, late 
Supt. Pub. Inst. of Wisconsin. 

“sT have met with no work upon the subject 
which seems to me so well calculated to excite 
the interest and enthusiz ism of the students of 
this beautiful art.’’— Win. 


Normal School, Minn. Price, $1.50. 


DR. J. M. GREGORY’S 
Map of Time, Hand-Book of History. 


AND CENTURY BOOK. 


The above works introduce a new era in the 
study of History. By this original method more 
history is learned and remembered in three 
months than is obtained in as many years by the 
old methods. The works are in successful use 
in many of our best Normal and High Schools. 

Send for Circulars and further particulars. 


Chase’s Writing Speller and Definer. 


Three columns on a page. The middle column 
for rewriting the mis-spelled words. 'Twenty- 
four pages. Fifty or seventy-five words may be 
written on each page. Price, $1.80 per dozen. 

{ce Specimen copies sent for 10 cents. 


Rolph’s Normal System of Penmanship, 
Complete in six Books of Twenty- 
four pages each. 


In this series the Reversible Copy Card is kept 
near the line on which the pupil is writing. 

Full directions in bold print, and cuts from 
actual photographs are given. 

A Hight Seale, showing by colors the exact 
proportions of w riting g, is a new and valuable 
feature. 

Liberal terms for introduction. Price, $2.40 
per dozen. Specimen numbers sent by mail on 
receipt of fifteen cents. Address 

ADAMS, BLACKMER & LYON, 


Chicago Ill., or 


P. & S. F. CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


Phelps, Supt. of 


| 
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ROOT & CADY’S 


Standard School Music Books, 


VY RADED SONGS FOR DAY SCHOOLS, 

Nos. 1,2 and3, byO. BLACKMAN. These 

songs make music a regular progressive study, 

to accord with the graded system of instruction 

in our publie se hools. Already introduced into 

the schools of Chicago and Peoria, Ills. , Toledo, 
Ohio, ete. 


PRICES: 

No. 1, 8 cents, by the hundred........... $ 6.00 
No. 2, 15 cents, by the hundred ......... 11.25, 
No. 3, 25 cents, by the hundred.......... 18.75° 





Ke Nos. 4 


and 5 are in active preparation. 

HE FOREST CHOIR, by GEo. F. Root. 

For general use in all schools. Price 60 
$6.00 per dozen. 


eents. 


HRYOCK’S MAMMOTH MUSIC CHARTS, 

by DANIEL SHRYOCK. These charts are 

so well and favorably known in St. Louis and vi- 

cinity. from their use in the public schools of this 

city, that a special description of them will not 

be necessary in this connection; suffice it to say 

that their sale is rapidly increasing, and that they 
are everywhere meeting with the same favor. 


PRICE: 
ERED OMIING so. 6 dis ay 2 rdRueqeMalee MeeeteE $15.00. 
Panoramic Form 20.00. 
NCHOOL LYRICS, by Wm. LuppER. The 


vreat aim of this work is to furnish a variety - 
of sterling hymns and tunes for the opening and 
closing exercises of schools. In addition so this, 
however, there are several pages of the very best 
secular and patriotic music. The whole is com- 
pleted by a short treatise on musical notation. 

PRICES: 

Stiff Paper Bovers, 50 cents, per dozen.. 
Board Covers, 80 cents, per dozen........ 8.00. 


ROOT & CADY, 
67 Washington Street, Chicago. 


North Missouri Normal School, 





ALENDAR for 1868-9.—School year em- 
braces four Terms of ten weeks each, be- 
ginning September Ist, November 16th, Februa- 
ry Ist, April 21st. Fall term opens September 
Ist, 1868. 

Students, however backward, or 
advanced, can enter at any time. 

Course of study is as full and thorough as in 
most colleges. 

The Faculty is composed of a corps of expe- 
rienced teachers. 

Teachers are trained for their work. This is 
the only Normal School in North Missouri. 

Rare facilities for improvement are offered to 
youths of both sexes. To conduct a LIVE 
SCHOOL, to educate live men and women, is the 
highest ambition of the Faculty, 

Expenses for board, books and tuition per 
term, from $30 to $50. 

Catalogues will be sent to any one addressing 

J. BALDWIN, President, 
Kirksville, Mo. 


however 


a C. EDGAR, 
Practical Architect & Superintendent. 


ESIGNS, with Specifications, and Detail 

Drawings for Private and Public Buildings, 
of every description and known style, furnished 
at reasonable rates. 

Orders from the country for the designing and 
building of School Houses, from the simplest to 
the most elaborate and costly, will receive parti- 
cular attention. Office, 208 Olive Street, St. 
Louis, Mo. Nov. 


ARTEMAS WETHERBEE, 
ELOCUTIONIST, 


704 Chestnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


R. AND MRS. WETHERBEE give Shakspear- 
ean Readings, and Recitations from standard 
authors, a Societies, etc. 
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THE NATIONAL SERIES OF 


Readers and Spellers 


IN MISSOURI. 
UNPRECEDENTED SUCCESS. 


HE choice of the State Superintendent, and nearly 
every County Superintendent and LEADING EDU- 
CATOR in the State. 
Adopted by unanimous vote at more than twenty 
Teachers’ Institutes SINCE THE 1ST OF JANUARY, 1869. 
Although scarcely two years have elapsed since 
they were first presented for favorable consideration 
to the people of Missouri, the National Readers and 
Spellers have been introduced and are 


In Successful Use in fully One-half of the 
Schools of the State, 
including a large proportion of the principal cities 
and towns, among which are 
Kansas City, 
St. Charles, 


Brookfield, 
Sedalia, 
Mexico, 
Trenton, 
Jefferson City, 
Independence. 
Rolla, 
Warrensburg, 
Springfield, 
Warrenton, 


and, within the last few months, at Macon, Cape 
Girardeau, Pieasant Hill, Holden, Potosi, lronton, 
Gallatin, Bethany, Bloomfield, Fredericktown, Bol- 
ivar, Charleston, Versailles, Utica, Richmond, Mo- 
berly, Wellsville, Troy, Hillsboro, Kingsville, the 
State University and Training School for Teachers at 
Columbia, the Normal School at Kirksville, and numer- 
ous other important cities, towns, colleges and insti- 
tutions of learning, and very rapidly gaining. 

It is confidently believed that at the close of the 
next school year, the National Readers and Spellers 
will be virtually uniform. 


THEIR RECORD ELSEWHERE. 

In addition to their former very extensive use 
throughout the States, the National Readers are re- 
cently adopted for exclusive use in all the Public 
Schools of the STATE OF MINNESOTA (re-adopted 
after five years exclusive use), the STATE OF ALA- 
BAMA, ONE HUNDRED IMPORTANT TOWNS IN OHIO, 
SIXTEEN (of 21) COUNTIES IN NEW JERSEY, the 
Territory of DACOTAH, one hundred important 
towns in MASSACHUSETTS, two hundred cities and 
boroughs in PENNSYLVANIA, and numerous lead- 
ing cities in Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Louisiana, Texas, New York, Con- 
necticut, Wisconsin, Iowa, Illinois and Michigan. 

Used in ONE HUNDRED AND SEVEN (of 209) 
ACADEMIES IN NEW YORK STATE. 

The system presented is taught in a large propor- 
tion of the NoRMAL SCHOOLS throughout the United 
States. 


THE NATIONAL READERS, 


Forming of themselves the most complete course of 
Reading and Elocution extant, do not necessitate the 
use of a separate High School Reader, and still an- 
other work on Elocution for advanced classes in High 
Schools and Colleges. 

The Fourth Reader being as large (or larger) and 
of as high a grade as the Sixth of most other series, 
and giving a fuller and more systematic course of 
reading, renders the National by far the cheapest 
series of readers published. 

Many schools use the Third as their highest reader, 
it comparing in size and gradation to the Fifth of 
other series generally. 

Primer (or first book of reading series) 


64 pp. 
128 sé 


Se eee Ree 2 

| Ri eA eae Sires & om ** 
Third ‘‘ (containing treatise onelocution) 288 ‘‘ 
Fourth ae se “se ec 438 “ec 
Fifth e . se < 600 “e 


Atonce the best and the cheapest, they commend 
themselves alike to teuchers, pupils and parents. 


d 





Monteith and MeNally’s Geographies 
OFFICIALLY RECOMMENDED. 

Of the Seven Thousand Public Schools in Mis- 
souri MORE THAN SIX THOUSAND FIVE HUN- 
DRED use Monteith and McNally’s Geographies. 

They are also used in nearly every private school 
in the State, making a more complete uniformity than 
exists, perhaps, for any text book in any other State 
of the Union. 

They have been adopted for the Public Schools of 
the following States: 

VERMONT, 
ALABAMA, 
MINNESOTA, 
DELAWARE, 
MISSOURI, 
IOWA, 
KANSAS, 
MISSISSIPPI, 
VIRGINIA, 
TEXAS, and 
TENNESSEE. 

Used in the proportion of FIFTY-SEVEN PER 
CENT. TO THE WHOLE in New York City. 

More are sold annually than of any other 
series, and their use is rapidly increasing. 


angen 
RIPLEY’S MAP DRAWING 
To accompany Monteith and MecNally’s Geogra- 
phies. The most simple and practical system pub- 
lished. 
cusiibianins 
MAPS, CHARTS, 
MONTEITH’S REFERENCE MAPS— 
Just published. Eight numbers. 
Also in sheets. 
NATIONAL OUTLINE MAPS— 
Seven numbers. Muslin, with Rings 
NATIONAL SCHOOL TABLETS— 
Ten numbers. 
EUREKA ALPHABET TABLET— 
Two numbers. 1 card. 
NATIONAL PHONETIC TABLETS— 
Eight numbers. 4 cards 
NORMAL CHART OF ELEMENTARY SOUNDS— 
Mounted, colored, ete 
NATIONAL ELOCUTIONARY CHART— 
Mounted. Also in sheet form. 
CLARK’S GRAMMATICAL CHART— 
Muslin. 
DAVIE’S MATHEMATICAL CHART— 
Mounted. Alsoin sheet form 
WILLARD’S HISTORICAL CHARTS— 
Four in number. Mounted. 
CHEMICAL APPARATUS 
SUPERB 20 INCH GLOBE, WITH STANDARD. 
BOTANICAL APPARATUS. 
MOVABLE PLANISPHERE. 


—~o0— 


etc. 


On Rollers. 


5 cards, 


Among our other publications are 
DAVIES’ MATHEMATICS, 
CLARK’S GRAMMARS, 
“P. D. and S.” PENMANSHIP, 
STEELE’S CHEMISTRY, 
STEELE’S ASTRONOMY, 
PECK’S GANOT’S PHILOSOPHY, 
JARVIS’ PHYSiOLOGIES, 
PORTER’S CHEMISTRIES. 
WOOD’S BOTANIES, 
WILLARD’S HISTORIES, 
WORMAN’S GERMAN, 
PUJOL’S FRENCH, ! 
CROSBY’S GREEK, 
TEACHERS’ LIBRARY, 
SMITH & MARTIN’S BOOK-KEEPING, 
TRACY’S SCHOOL RECORD, 
SCHOOL LIBRARY, ete., etc. 
LEIGH’S NATIONAL PHONIC READER, 
Being Watson’s National Primerin Phonotypic Text. 
3} Special terms for introduction. Send for De- 
scriptive Catalogues and Circulars. Correspondence 
invited. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 


Publishers, New York. 





PROSPECTUS 


Journal of Education. 


WE desire to call attention to the following 
points : 

Arrangements have been perfected which will 
insure its publication promptly on or before the 
first day of each month. 

The topics discussed will be such as bear 
directly on the vital questions of 


Popular Edncation and School Managemeat. 


Every Teacher will thus find it an invaluable 
aid in the arduous labors of the School-room. 

The State Superintendent will publish his 
Official Decisions, and answer inquiries in re- 
gard to the law, in its columns each month. 

Every school officer will need this journal, as he 
will find in it, in addition to the official decisions 
of the State Superintendent, the forms for call- 
ing meetings, giving legal notices, making 
reports, etc., etc.; so that when action is taken 
it may in all respects conform to the law. He 
will thus have at hand, not only the Jaw, but the 
necessary forms for carrying it into execution. 

We design printing in each number of the first 
volume 


Elevations, Plans, and Estimates, 


SCHOOL HOUSES, 


Seating from fifty to five hundred pupils. We 
shall also give a monthly summary of Educational 
Intelligence, Notices of Teachers’ Institutes, 
Conventions, Examinations, Exhibitions, etc. 
Articles appear each month in its columns 
from the ablest writers in the country, and 
we invite and solicit information, questions, 
correspondence, and facts, from all sections, 
hoping by this means to conduct the JourNAL 
with such ability and impartiality as will secure 
the cordial co-operation of all—parents, teachers, 
and school officers—in extending its circulation. 


We hope our friends will act promptly, and 
send in to us immediately their own names as 
subscribers, and as many others as it is possible 
to obtain. Please remit the money to 


J. B. MERWIN, Publisher, 
708 and 710 Chestnut street, St. Louis, Mo. 





TERMS: 
Per year, in advance*....... «. .s--+-+- $1 50 
Sines Son het cs 9068s bidiesscansessancs =? 








